Ifriter's Digest 


The first novel 
is the toughest 
You can’t 


that 


New Year’s Resolutions 


I will write 500 words each day, at 
about the same hour. 


I will write for a definite market 
and I will carefully read and 
study that market. 


I will seek only professional editorial 
advice and ignore what the 
homefolks say about my 
manuscripts. (A newspaperman, 
a person who loves books, or a 
minister is not a professional 
editorial advisor. ) 


I will believe in myself and my 
ability. 

I will keep abreast of the best work 
done in the writing field that 
interests me. 

I will develop a hobby outside of 
writing and use it to sell articles. 

(Reprinted by request) 
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Learning That Means Karning 


How impatient you ambitious writers are with theory! What fun 

to whack out typed pages and take a chance on your inner ex- 
citement! Many of you write us that you are determined to succeed 
first and learn how afterwards. Books on writing, critics, theories— 
nuts! Thus you reason until the day of greater wisdom dawns. 


The trick is to find a critic, a teacher, who has no theories apart 
from successful practice, who makes principles interesting because he 
shows you how to make them work for you, who teaches you what 
you need to know. Theories with us are sound tips which produce 
salable copy. Here are a few examples. 


Human interest: what is it? Our explanation recently resulted in 
an article printed by Satevepost (Marguerette Lowe Engle). How to 
expand a good story idea? A bit of teaching on this started a career, 
now continuing, with a sale to The American (Hope Campbell). What 
are the principal causes of rejections? We illustrated on a story that 
the author (Gweneth James) had been struggling fruitlessly with for 
years, and it brought $300 from True Confessions. A study exercise 
in our Fundamentals course was expanded into a $750 sale to The 
American (Nelma Haynes). Other such sales have been announced 
on this page. And now in today’s mail comes a letter from Arthur M. 
Coon, Penn Yan, New York, telling us that he has made his first sale 
while taking Fundamentals, Mr. Coon writes: “Though the sale won't 
make me rich, it is a very nice result for one who has always wanted 
to write. With your help I've made a beginning.” 

For a starter send us-a manuscript, fact or fiction, for an 
editorial appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why) or for a 
collaborative criticism (detailed report, blue-penciling, replotting, if 
necessary). The fees are $5 and $10 respectively for single manu- 
scripts not over 5,000 words; for each additional thousand words, one 
dollar. If you know that your trouble is plotting, our Fiction Funda- 
mentals course is for you. The price ($50) has never been inflated. 


Send for our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It is free and will be 
sent by return mail. 





= FICTION FUNDAMENTALS 
NEWS FOR NOVELISTS! = approveD BY VETERANS 
The first edition of “The Technique of ADMINISTRATION FOR GI 
The Novel” which I wrote for Lippin- | ENROLLMENTS 


cott’s has sold out and I am offering a 


new edition. The new book in a stiff THOMAS H. UZZELL 
paper cover and strongly bound is | 

priced at $1.75 instead of the former CAMELIA Ww. UZZELL 
$3.50. Indispensable for novelists. Sold | BRENT ASHABRANNER 

only by us. Orders promptly filled. STILLWATER e OKLAHOMA 
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She’s Been Done In 
Sir: 
I shall always be amazed at the crassness with 


which people seem to steal from authors. Some 
time ago a minister, no less, reprinted one of my 
articles in his church bulletin, without credit to 
me as author or the publication which first used 
it. One of those unbelievable coincidences—an 
acquaintance’s happening to pass through his dis- 
tant city and to visit his church that particular 
Sunday—brought it to my attention. Naturally -it 
was of no consequence and I let it pass. 

But what of this: In February, 1940, Highway 
Traveler, published an article of mine, “Dodging 
Death To Save Your Life,” about the career of 
a famous stunter, Jimmie Lynch. First rights only 
were purchased. 

Now it has come to my attention that for some 
time Jimmie Lynch has been using this same 
article, verbatim, without credit either to High- 
way Traveler or to me as author, for the souvenir 
programs which are sold to the audience during 
his thrill shows. I shouldn’t have minded if he’d 


| have first informed me of his intention, or if he’d 


have the common decency to give me a by-line. 
What can or should an author do when such 
things happen? 

I’ve had a mad schedule of speaking, radio 
dates, etc., ever since publication of Ten O’Clock 
Scholar, and have been selling to the slicks. 
Incidentally, Mary Frances Mengen, a pen pal 
via the Dicesrt, visited us last week-end. She’s as 
beautiful and charming as ever. She’s been doing 
booklengths for Macfadden’s for years. 


Marjorie Hotmes MIGHELL, 
535 Cedar Street, N. W., 
Washington 12, D. C. 


© If Highway Traveler copyrighted the issue 
containing your article, and assigned all rights to 
you, save first North American publication of 
“Dodging Death To Save Your Life,” you can 
turn the matter over to any good lawyer and 
collect damages. If Highway Traveler turned 
over all rights to you but did not eopyright their 
issue, and if you did not subsequently oy 
the article, then, Marjerie, you’ve been done in 
and there’s nothing to do about it.—Ed. 


The Wrrrer’s Diczst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 30, No. 2. Ex as second 











Macmillan WELCOMES 
NEW MANUSCRIPTS 


\ ,' J E’D like to tell you what some- 
times happens to them. One 
such ms. came into the office from an 
unknown author. True, she had pub- 
lished a novel, but she was new to 
us, and to most of the public. Great 
was our excitement when the thick 
pile of ms. pages was read. “Here,” 
we said, “is a modern masterpiece.” 
When the book was published the 
critical comment was heart-warming. 
“Tt is rich, full-bodied, warm, human, 
dramatic, comic and touching. . . 
told with rare skill, with the true crea- 
tive magic of a born novelist,” said 
Orville Prescott, New York Times. 
The public responded with warm 
enthusiasm. That book was 


HAarvriietle Arnow's 
HUNTER’S HORN 


Yes, we are always glad to find the 
author with a story to tell—whether 
it’s his lst, 2nd, or 22nd—and to help 
that author on his way. _Let’s be frank, 
it’s to our advantage as well as his. 
So don’t hesitate to get in touch with 
us when you have work in progress or 
completed. It will be given thoughtful 
consideration. 


Editorial Depariment 
THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 Fifth Avenue New York I! 
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GREETINGS! 


To all our friends — writers — 


editors — publishers, every one. 


EN 


STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS, INC. 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. 
Fiction, non-fiction. Criticism, revision, editing, 
collaboration, ghostwriting. 
Prompt service. Sales help. 
Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 
thereafter. Minimum fee $3. 
For preliminary report and reading of novels and 
plays $5. 

Write for free information 


5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. Su. 13458 
North Hollywood, California 











TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a_professional ist stands a better 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in business since 1922. 
Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 
RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 








ELEANOR KING ® 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Ital Spanish, German 
” International Plan 


19 W. 44th — Room 900 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 














They Wouldn’t Buy Poe 
Sir: 

Permit me to rush to the defense of Mr. Hop- 
son and Mr. Stroud. In her letter, in the Novem- 
ber issue of the WritEr’s Dicest, Mrs. Stroud 
says, “One obvious merit of present-day writing is 
that it sends the discriminating reader back to the 
classics in a hurry.” I hardly think this is fair to 
a great many excellent writers. 

The writer must write for the reader if he 
wants to earn his keep. To many people, the 
classics are more of a soporific than anything else, 
whereas a modern pulp or slick story keeps them 
on their toes. They are able to associate them- 
selves with the hero or heroine, under circum- 
stances and conditions that they recognize. 

As a writer of pulp mystery stories I have read 
all the classic mystery writers such as Edgar Allen 
Poe, Conan Doyle, Wilkie Collins, and others. 
But, if I were to submit a story written along the 
lines of Murders in the Rue Morgue or The 
Moonstone, the editor would think I needed a 
mental treatment. 

Reading pulps and slicks to keep up with the 
current trend is a must and it is not necessary 
for any writer to subdue his native talent because 
of it. It is, in fact, a challenge for him to do his 
best. A hundred years ago readers sobbed over 
Little Nell in Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop. Put 
her in a story today and the editor will think 
you’re trying to be funny. 

Times change and so do readers’ tastes. If 
Mrs. Stroud likes her classics, fine! I like them, 
too. But to sell what I write, I read pulps until 
my eyes bulge. That’s what the readers want 
and, as long as I am able, I’m going to try to 
please them. 

Dorotuy W. GouLDNER, 
147-01 123rd Avenue, 
South Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Experience Offered 


Sir: 
I am anxious to contact house organ editors 
who need coverage in the Pittsburgh area. 
Several years of experience in the trade and 
house organ field fit me, I believe, to serve editors 
in this area. 
James M. Youns, Jr., 
516 Taylor Avenue, 
N. S. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 











Ric | MONEY for outstanding 
and ORIGINALS. Let us be 
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ee Y. HOLLYWOOD has known 

the name of ADELINE M. ALVORD 

for 30 ve, Send for free eqoeLsr® 

FACTS ABOUT WRITING SELL- 

ING SCREEN STORIES & Ge PrING 
BOOK PUBLISHED. 





YOUR 
ADELINE M. ALVORD AGENCY 
1317 N. Brighton St., Burbank, Calif. 













82-35 Grenfell Avenue 





SALES ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GHOSTWRITING, EDITING, TYPING 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Kew Gardens, New York 





Vi 9-7808 
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New Market 
Sir: 

Since we are about to launch a group of comic 
magazines, we are in the market for top comic 
strip art and script. We prefer working with 
people located in New York who are available for 
art and story conferences. We are interested in 
lining up top-notch, steady contributors, and will 
pay excellent rates for this field. 

Gene S1sece., Comics Director, 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
350 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 1, N. Y. 


That Inevitable Headache 


Sir: 

As an aid to Lawrence A. Keating, who is 
unable to cope with his income tax problem, I 
would suggest that he order a copy of Your Fed- 
eral Income Tax, a booklet—1949 edition—just 
off the press, from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The price is 25 cents. 

Pages 11 and 17 will clarify the issue in ques- 
tion and many others, such as deductible expenses 
involved in connection with copyrights, patents 
and formulas. 

H. L. Kosxr, 
2630 N. W. 23rd Avenue, 
Miami, Fla. 


Rare Rejection 
Sir: 

When a writer is happy with a rejection slip, 
that’s news! My Tony The Pony, a juvenile 
book manuscript, just started its travels looking 
for a home. The Whitehall Publishing Company 
of Chicago returned it with this note: “This is 
very nice—with a rhyme and rhythm which is 
completely pleasing. Sorry we can’t use it. Try 
some place else. It’s worth it.” Though I 
wasn’t accepted, I don’t feel at all rejected. 

Byrpe SALop, 
2909 Filbert Street, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 


¢ The editor writes us that the Whitehall Pub- 
lishing Company is not looking for any manu- 
scripts at the present time.—Ed. 


A Suggestion 
Sir: 
At times I have a brilliant thought, 
But words and phrases must be sought 
To give it form in prose or verse. 
I look for help without apology, 
And utilize the Greek Anthology. 
A better writer might do worse. 
W. A. ReyYNo.ps, 
P. O. Box 3065, 
Tampa 2, Florida. 











Modern 
Romances 
$10,0000 
STORY 
CONTEST 


Modern Romances is always in the 


market for good stories from be- 
ginners or experienced writers, but 
now this contest may mean extra 
cash to you. If you can write a 
strong story with believeable char- 


acters and plot, 


Cet Details Today 


from 


Story Contest, Modern Romances 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 














LOOK, CHUM... 


THAT LAST MANUSCRIPT YOU SENT OUT... 


Did the letter from the Editor say “This is 
a honey! Voucher for check going through 
today.” Or was it “Sorry, but this one just 
doesn’t jell?” 

Was it really a Story . .. or was it a tale 
or a narrative you tried to peddle as a Story? 
Do you actually know the essentials of a sal- 
able Story? 

Do you know the difference between Plot and 
Story . . . and why formula plots get the 
rejection slips while formula Stories get the 
checks? 

Do you know the Three Manners Of Presen- 
tation . . . the only three used in the great 
majority of Short Stories . . . and just what 
parts of the Story should be written in each 
one? 

Do you know the Nine Ingredients inherent 


to most Stories . . . and where they should 
be used? 

Have you ever seen a picture of a well-con- 
structed Story . . . drawn to scale in graph 


form showing exactly what belongs where? 
Do you have on your desk a 500 word Syn- 
opsis of the Story . . . not of one particular 
story but of any Story in the Adventure, 
Sport, Love, Air, Sea, Far North, Detective, 
Mystery, Business Problem, Marital Life, 
*Teen-Age Tribulation or what-have-you 
fields . . . all laid off in Scenes and Plot 
Steps ready for guidance in composition and 
Timing? 


NO? 
Then, Chum, you need MASTER FORMULA! 


95% of the Short Stories published today 
follow the pattern shown by MASTER FOR- 
MULA. Proof lies in the magazines on your 
table. 


Isn’t it time to quit fumbling? Gamble a 
penny post card for our ROAD MAP FOR 
WRITERS. It answers most of the questions 
posed above and gives you a wealth of writing 
information you never knew about. 


Just address: 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 











Trade Magazine 
Sir: 

We are in need of news items about architec- 
tural and building products, either new products 
or new applications of established products. These 
could be about structural building materials, 
lighting, plumbing fixtures and accessories, sash, 
doors and windows, panels, walls and ceilings, 
paints and surface treatments, insulation and 
roofing, heating and air conditioning, hardware 
and fixtures, furniture, floor coverings, electrical 
equipment and cabinets—anything which is used 
in building a residence, office building or factory. 

These news stories run between 50 and 200 
words, and usually are written as an announce- 
ment from the manufacturer of building products. 
Stay away from reporting on big ones such as 
General Electric, Johns-Manville, U. S. Plywood, 
since we receive news releases from their public 
relations departments. We are mostly interested 
in hearing from correspondents who can write 
about the products of medium-size factories in 
their home town. 

We are also interested in feature articles, writ- 
ten from an interview with an established archi- 
tect, in which he gives his views on what’s new 
in the product field, what new products he likes 
and why. Query about the subject and give us 
the name of the architect before going ahead on 
these. 

Photos are acceptable when necessary to the 
story, but are not essential. Payment is 1 to 2 
cents a word on acceptance and depends on the 
value of the story. Photos pay $2 to $5. 

Letanp DePaiest, Editor, 
Architectural Products, 
1035 E. Green Street, 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 


No More Stamps 
Sir: 

I am surprised at the power of Wrirer’s 
Dicest. Quite a number of years ago I inserted 
a small ad in the classified ad section announcing 
my search for a gagwriter to collaborate with me 
on my magazine cartooning. I was showered with 
letters in response. I still average a letter or two 
a month from that now aged ad. 

Needless to say, Writer’s Dicest did its duty 
far beyond my expectations, but I am sorry to 
say that a great many of those gagwriters failed 
to do what is expected of them by any cartoonist 
—enclose the self-addressed stamped envelope. 
I’d like to have the postage I’ve put out sending 
gags back to the writers. 

I think I speak for most cartoonists about this 
self-addressed stamped envelope business. But 
speaking for myself, I’d like to say that I have 
run out of three-cent stamps. 

Owen Day, 
1504 Enderly Place, East, 
Fort Worth 4, Texas. 
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A Place To Squat 
Sir: 

I wonder if some writer wants a place to 
squat for a year or two. There’s nothing fancy 
about it—dip your water out of a spring, run 
out to the little house, chop your own wood, no 
gas or electricity, but, privacy plus. You will 
need a car, as the place is three and a half miles 
from a post-office, store, bar, and highway. The 
nearest neighbor is about a mile away. 

The house has four rooms, kitchen, living 
room, and two bedrooms, roughly furnished. 
There is room for a garden and a few fruit trees, 
since there are 240 acres of land. The place is 
not for sale, however. 

Rent free, as I merely want someone on the 
place while I go to Berkeley to study under the 
G.I. Bill. If someone wants a place to finish a 
book, this is it. 

FRANK A. PARTRIDGE, 
Box 73, Station A, 
Auburn, Calif. 


Market For Plays 
Sir: 

We understand that your subscribers are in- 
terested in information regarding theatrical or- 
ganizations able to produce original scripts. The 
New Studio is on the constant lookout for new 
material and has a play reading department 
now in active operation. 

We have a house seating 178 with more than 
adequate staging facilities and, in the past year, 
we have built a reputation which gives us full 
coverage by the motion picture studios and both 
local and New York producers. Productions at 
the New Studio with professional and semi-pro- 
fessional casts include: Is Life Worth Living, 
All You Need Is One Good Break, The Little 
Foxes, a bill of one-acts (Williams, Turgeniev, 
Tchekov and Kelly). 

Our excursions into original material have 
been limited because of the scarcity of meri- 
torious scripts. However, we are very anxious 
to give careful consideration to anything new 
both in the one-act and the full-length plays. 

Needless to say, any material submitted will 
be carefully read and returned promptly. Our 
arrangements are made on the customary royalty 
basis or according to the producer’s code. 


Loren GAGE, 

The New Studio, 

1743 N. New Hampshire, 
Hollywood 27, California, 





FOR THE EDITOR'S “HI"-SIGHT 


Error Astigmatism—iet him SEE 

. A well-typed manuscript 
between ‘‘Good-bye’’ and ‘‘Good Buy.’ 

50c per 1000 words 

Return envelope and postage in advance 


PAULINE STURGEON 


Typist-Proofreader, 8.J. 
317 W. Switzier 

















YOU CAN HIT 
7¢t MARKETS 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


We have told you about the 
recent sale of an SSW stu- 
dent's first story (before he 





16 Years of Service 
SSW has been in 


completed the course) to the —— 1934 
top magazine market for $750; | 16 years of success- 
ful training of alert 


and about the leading book 
club's choice of the second 
novel by a former SSW stu- 
dent. And we have told you, 
month after month, about stu- 
dents who, while in the course, 
have hit the confession mar- 
kets, the detective markets, the pulps, the feature 
markets, the slicks. In other words, SSW students 
are trained to hit all markets—which market depends 
on their aptitude. And that is exactly how we shall 
train you if you work with this strictly commercial 
unacademic course. 


Enter .. . BEGINNER 
Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated with us. 
For years we have proved that big names have no monopoly 
on sales. $.S.W. students have sold before completing the 
course and continue to get their share of checks. We are 
proud of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established them- 
selves In the writing field. Most of the sales were made 
through our selling agent, one of the best in the business, 
who will handle your salable course stories on a straight 
10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 


aut . 16 years of 
proof that our 
story selling funda- 
mentals can brin 
you the sales an 
checks you desire. 














VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
the State of New York. 


























In addition to Miss Sherwood, who 1s a 
famous author, traveler, and lecturer in 
her own right, the SHERWOOD staff 
consists of producing writers, market 
analysts, sales and marketing personnel, 
an active editor, and script typists. All 
are ready to go to work for you—at 
amazingly low cost! 

Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
Director, International Foundation for 
Scribes 


Dept. 3-A, 212 Atlas Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

Please send complete information on: 

0) THE SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 

(1) OTHER MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 


NAME 

















Out Of Her Way 
Sir: 

For years I have subscribed to and read the 
Writer’s Dicsst, but finally the limit has been 
reached. Where on earth did your Mr. R. S. 
Boyle get his wealth of information about South- 
ern dialect? I was born and reared in the South. 
I have as much education as the average person, 
and a lot more manners (Southern, that is) and 
I will “swan” I have never been so flabbergasted 
in my life as when I read his article on Southern 





SUCCESSFUL CRITIC for 15 years 
WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR Ms. 


1 wt a As Oa tee er ny ae 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique)........- $1.00 
ADDRESS 2—-WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! Geman He lens 2.00 
WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots f yeryeming)~.. 2.50 
4 3 vance echnique)...... 
CITY. STATE 5—WRITERS: Sto writing) 2.50 














3 ew . 
6—-WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained).... 3.00 


Dundee & Lee Rd. MILDRED 1. REID Northbrook, Ill. 











Grammar Vs. Usage 
; Sir: : 
4 After twenty years of schooling and nearing a je 
Ph.D. in English, I was horrified to discover N 
| upon reading R. S. Boyle’s article, Southern 
> Dialect, that I am an illiterate. The author lists f. 
numerous expressions as characteristic of the h 
i less educated which, according to all scientific h 
4 studies, belong as well to those on higher edu- t 
cational levels. a 
Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a Dialogue is, after all, informal speech for the d 
i - most part, and it seems a writer who attempts a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! to follow literary grammatical constructions in ¥ 
———— - eS the speech of the well-educated is guilty of gross h 
poet ag hs sis : eg er misrepresentation. Mr. Boyle seems to be pro- ; 
Sherwood “Briefs” pt gered whe testing against a stereotype which is untrue by : 
cal detail for you! Scores of writers have substituting for it another hardly better so far d 
poe fw wy “ommend eaggle ggery 
“Brief” * : en Mr. Boyle said, “Some mispronuncia- 
Pm god full’ details, —s ag aor rx tions have become so standardized that they are : 
“Brief” you’ll wonder how you ever wrote leaving the correct almost unused,” I knew im- s 
without it! mediately that he is a supporter of rules as e 
the basis for correctness, when the only ulti- y 
SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” mately acceptable standard is usage. It is ulti- 
mate because usage determines constructions, 
have helped others pronunciations, etc., in the face of all the rules 
to amazing success- the grammarians can concoct. If it is no longer 
WHY NOT YOU? much used, it is no longer the most acceptable a 
<< «==» a=. form. f 
Being a good Southerner, I hope to see others . 
FAY M. SHERWOOD like me accurately represented in stories. I try ! 
A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole to do it myself. I compliment Mr. Boyle for his 
story in capsule form—plot, characteri- nerve in pointing out the lack of correctness in 
— ——- pote ide yours, much that is written. But I reckon I aim to 
exclusively, written especially tor you keep on calling my dawg, and fixin’ up the 
partion a Bi oa ae te a “d house, and though I may not make lots of 
valuable tool that does all the mechanical money, I’ll have loads of friends and will go { 
work for you, lets you write creatively! on saying “no’m” to my mother along with the 
— mens book a’ oe ee rest of the illiterate Whites. ‘ 
ie— you name it, 
“BRIEFS” IT! Gerorce C. Grisz 
’ t 
Box 241, Peabody College, 
Not One Person ee But A Complete Nashville 4, Tenn. 
Experienced Staff To Serve You! 1 
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dialect. I imagine that kind of gentleman has 
spent perhaps two days, or a week, in the 
South, and he is now an authority on the sub- 
ject of the South, its ways, its dialect, and its 
Negro problem. 

Just recently, I entertained one of the most 
famous of your Northern artists in my home and 
have in my possession a letter of thanks from 
him in regard to my Negro cook, whom he 
thinks is tops. I brought her into my living room 
and presented her to him before his dinner. She 
did not address him as “‘Cap’m,” “Mistuh,” “you- 
all,” or anything like it. She merely said in a 
well-modulated Southern voice: “I am _ very 
happy to meet you, Mr. , and I do hope 
you will enjoy Miss Jeannette’s dinner, on ac- 
count of she has been planning it all day yester- 
day.” 

Please, in all fairness, do print a dialect of 
your own vicinity—7it will sound so much fun- 
nier than the one you have just printed on us 
Southerners. And, don’t forget, some of the most 
educated persons in N. Y. say “you-all,” just like 
we heathen do down here. 

JEANNETTE JAMES Hossy, 
Clinton Boulevard, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 





_¢ Mr. Boyle writes us: “I am a Southerner by 


family tradition and ancestry. I was born to 
missionary parents outside the U.S. but I have 
lived in the South since 1925. I received my 
degrees at Washington and Lee University and 
I have taught at a junior college in North Caro- 
lina and at the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida.” —Ed. 


Cartoon Mag 
Sir: 

Comedy World and the Professional Cartoonist, 
trade journal of the humor business published 
by the National Laugh Enterprises, has moved 
to new quarters adjacent to Times Square, 62 
W. 46th St., New York City. 

The magazine, which was originally a month- 
ly, has changed to a bi-monthly. It will con- 
tinue to feature a “Talent Showcase” of material 
for comedians, a “Cartoon Showcase,” of new 
artists, a “Comic Strip Digest,” and news and 
views of the laugh world. 

In an effort to discover and develop new 
young comedy writers, Ed Gardner, NBC comic, 
will offer a plaque for the best script in the 
Duffy Tavern manner, in cooperation with the 
trade journal, Comedy World, and the Gag- 
writers Institute. 

Scripts in the Duffy Tavern manner, of fif- 
teen to thirty minutes duration, should be sent 
to Comedy World, 62 W. 46th St., New York 
City. Competition starts immediately, and closes 
March 1, 1950. 

Georce Lewis, Editor, 
Comedy World, 

62 W. 46th St., 

New York, N. Y. 











DONALD FRIEDE 


offers a personal 
service for writers 


For the past 26 years I have been intimately 
and actively connected with the literary world 
—as publisher, motion-picture story agent, 
and writer. As co-owner of Boni & Liveright 
and co-founder of Covici-Friede I published 
the first books of Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner, Dorothy Parker, Clifford Odets, 
Philip Barry, Anita Loos and Sally Benson, 
as well as books by Theodore Dreiser, Eugene 
O’Neill, George S. Kaufman, H. Bedford-- 
Jones, Fulton Oursler, Frances Marion, John 
Steinbeck, Ben Hecht, Gene Fowler and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to name but a few. 
As Story Editor for the Myron Selznick and 
A. & S. Lyons agencies in Hollywood I repre- 
sented Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset Mau- 
gham, MacKinlay Kantor, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Pearl Buck, H. G. Wells, John Van Druten 
and Dudley Nichols, among many others, and 
also acted as motion-picture representative for 
books from virtually every major publisher 
and literary agent in the country. As a 
writer I have conducted a column in ‘The 
Hollywood Reporter’, published articles in 
‘Esquire’ and ‘Town & Country’, and written 
a novel in collaboration with H. Bedford-Jones 
(‘John Barry’, published by Creative Age 
Press), as well as my memoirs of the 1920's, 
‘The Mechanical Angel’, published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

I now offer the sum total of my experience 
to you. Every manuscript submitted to me 
will be read by me personally, and I will tell 
you, constructively and in detail, exactly what 
I think of it, and why. If I feel that it can be 
made salable—to book publishers, magazines 
or motion-pictures—I will work with you step 
by step as you follow my specific suggestions 
for revisions and re-writing. I set no limit on 
the amount of work which I will do with you. 
My sole object is to help you realize all the 
possibilities in your manuscript. 

When I feel that your manuscript is ready 
for submission I will place it with an agent 
of standing who will handle the selling of it 
for you on the usual ten per cent basis. 

The only fee you ever pay for my services 
is your original reading fee ($15.00 for manu- 
scripts of up to 10,000 words, $20.00 for 
manuscripts of up to 20,000 words, $25.00 for 
manuscripts of up to 30,000 words, and $50.00 
for novels). 


DONALD FRIEDE 


735 Taylor, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Practice Won’t Make Perfect 
Sir: 

I have been writing one or two short-short 
stories every year since you started your annual 
contest, playing at the game of learning to write, 
unable to give it up. I read every book and 
article on writing that I could find and couldn’t 
understand why I got nowhere with my career. 
Then, I found a teacher who opened a “tiny 
door” for me, and then another friend who was 
able to help me a little more, until finally, with 
persistent effort, after three years, I am at least 
beginning to understand why I can’t sell what 
everyone says is “excellent writing.” 

I’m glad to find that the old bit of tired advice, 
the way to learn to write is to write, isn’t so 
popular any more. It takes a teacher, a critic, 
and a student to turn out one good writer—that 
is, unless you have the divine spark, and even 
then a teacher is a great timesaver. 

Our club meets on the first and third Thurs- 
days of each month, at 8 p. m., at the home of 
Dorothy Terry, 610 North Second Avenue, and 
we are always glad to welcome serious students 
to our group. 

Harold Sandberg, a prolific free-lance writer 
with innumerable short stories, serials, books and 
comics to his credit, is making arrangements to 
teach a class for us at a nominal fee. From that 
class I hope a school of serious writers will de- 
velop who will eventually improve the standards 
and stop some of the howling about the low 
grade of magazine fiction today. It has been my 
observation that those who howl the loudest turn 
out impossible stories themselves. 

I mentioned that we are glad to welcome 
students to our club. We are more than glad to 
welcome established writers, too, but we haven’t 
much to offer them, unless, like Mr. Sandberg, 
they are willing to “give.” 

Orpua M. York, 
1137 E. Portland Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


It Will, Too! 
Sir: 

Some time ago I read Faith Baldwin’s article, 
“You Are Not Alone,” in the Writer’s YEAR 
Boox. After reading it over several times, I re- 
solved never to become disheartened, rebellious, 
or full of self-pity again. It helped me a lot, be- 
cause at that time I was in the same boat as 
Elise King. I intend to stick to my writing no 
matter how harrowing it becomes. 

All embryo writers would do well to remember 
that Maupassant, after seven years, wrote one 
short story that made his fame immediately. From 
that time, for several years, he was able to turn 
out two volumes a year. Writing, like any other 
art, becomes more perfect with practice. 
PAULENE M. Fa tts, 

Haskins, Ohio. 








“The future belongs to those who prepare 


for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 


recommendation ; 


WRITE THE SHORT 


SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 
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by successful writers and editers, offers 
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If you’re selling as much material as you'd like to sell, and reaching the markets 
you’ve always wanted to reach, there’s every possibility that 1950 will be happy. You're 
doing fine, and you’ll probably keep it up. 


But if 1949 was an empty year for you as far as sales are concerned, and there’s no 
logical reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any different, 
that pleasant wish friends shouted at you one midnight recently isn’t quite so likely. And 
if that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by admitting one of two things: 


. . . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 
. . . Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 


Our business, as you may have heard, is the unraveling of snarled-up techniques, and 
correct manuscript marketing. The dispatch to us of some of your material, therefore, may 
be the first step toward that happy new year everybody’s been mentioning. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Dr. M. F. Acua, THE wondertul Turk 
who was art director of Vogue for 17 years, 
and who now performs the same chore for 
McCall’s, was explaining the importance of 
magazine layout to Mr. Pierce, the business 


head of McCall’s. 


The urbane Dr. Agha, whose well- 
tailored blue flannel double-breasted suit 
hides almost all of his paunch and who 
intersperses his remarks by taking pinches 
of snuff from an exquisite silver snuff box, 
was explaining not only the high cost of 
magazine layout, but the necessity for it as 
well. Since Mr. Pierce okays most of the 
bills for McCall’s, he listened attentively. 


“Here,” said Dr. Agha, “is an opening 
spread in McCail’s. A man is kissing a girl 
in four colors drawn by a fine illustrator. 
That cost us $2,500. The four-color engrav- 
ings themselves cost another $2,000. Next 
to it is a head, “The Last Kiss”; only $60 
for the hand-drawn type. Underneath is a 
subhead, and underneath that, the name 
of the author. So that the type looks just 
right and the relationship of white space 
to color is perfect, we employ a layout artist 
whose expenses for photostats may be $50 
for just these two pages. And for the actual 
layout work, we pay $200, maybe $250 on 
these two pages. 


What's In A Kiss? 








“In the lower right-hand corner we have 
the beginning of the story. For that the 
author gets maybe 15 cents a word. On 
this page that would be about $40. 

“And why is that so?” continued the 
Doctor, noting that Mr. Pierce had been 
mentally adding up how much the artist 
and layout people received and how pro- 
portionately little the author received on 
that page. “Because,” said Dr. Agha, an- 
swering his own question, “people hate to 
read.” 


What Dr. Agha said about magazine 
customers is rough but true. This is the 
visual age in magazine publishing. All roads 
lead only to entice the reader into reading. 
Art work, color, specially-drawn types, lay- 
out, white space—all of it for one purpose, 
to get people to read. 
(Continued on page 36) 





Or can you? 


You can’t say that 


If you write 


out the taboo effect, you can. 


THE RHYTHMIC RATTLING OF my wife’s typ- 
ing broke suddenly. She called out. “Hey, 
can I have a drunken Southerner in a 
story?” 

“I guess so,” I answered, “just as long 
as you don’t make him drunk, because he’s 
a Southerner.” 

What I meant, of course, was that few 
magazines would object to a character be- 
ing drunk if drunkenness characterized him 
simply as an individual. What they would 
tend to shy from would be an offensive 
depiction which seemed to characterize all 
Southerners as a type, or all Frenchmen, 
Chinese, ministers or priests, Rotarians, 
Elks, labor leaders, or what have you. They 
would shy from anything which might 
alienate mass groups of readers. 

Readers are a magazine’s customers, and 
a magazine, like any other enterprise, can’t 
survive if it consistently alienates customers 
en masse. It is this economic maxim, not 
editorial prejudice or narrow-mindedness, 
which accounts for so-called taboos. 

In the broad sense, anything that repels 
many readers— offends, frightens, or even 
just bores—constitutes to a measure a 
taboo. These taboos are so numerous and 
variable that attempting to list them is 
pointless. Fortunately, we don’t have to, 
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By Lloyd Eric Reeve 


as the above maxim affords a quite simple 
test, and generally a remedy, for taboo 
effects in any story. To apply this test we 
need only ask ourselves if the story con- 
tains anything likely to repel readers in 
large numbers, and, if so, can we represent 
the material in such a way as to write out 
the taboo effect. 

For example, a student recently asked 
me if it would be all right to have a char- 
acter in a story dying of cancer. I said it 
probably would limit his chance of an ac- 
ceptance. He objected. “But just the other 
day,” he pointed out, “I did read a maga- 
zine story with a character dying of an in- 
curable disease.” 

“What kind of disease was it?” I asked. 

“Well,” the student said, “I can’t remem- 
ber the exact name. Some kind of rare 
tropical disease, I guess. I’d never heard 
of it.” 

“Then it was probably all right,” I said. 

The student looked confused. “You 
mean it was all right for that author to 
use a fatal disease, but I can’t use cancer? 
I don’t get it.” 

“Everyone,” I pointed out, “has at least 
an instinctive fear of common and widely 
publicized afflictions. Making a reader ex- 
perience these vicariously activates this 
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fear. It reminds him of something that 
might strike him down, too. Coming upon 
such a depiction, many readers will even 
stop reading the story. The fear it arouses 
hurts. And so, defensively, without really 
knowing why, they simply stop reading. On 
the other hand, depiction of an unknown 
or very rare disease frightens the reader 
much less, simply because it seems quite un- 
likely that he will ever catch it. 

As a case in point, I recall an evening 
spent recently with a group of writers, Alan 
Nelson, whose stories have appeared in 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, and 
numerous other magazines, Pearl Bank 
Steward, magazine fiction and article 
writer, Eunice Mays Boyd, novelist author 
of many fine murder mysteries, and R. Bret- 
nor, quality magazine writer, whose short 
story in Harpers a couple of years ago 
was given O. Henry Memorial Award men- 
tion and listed by Martha Foley as one of 
the distinguished short stories of the year. 

During the course of the evening Reg- 
inald (R. Bretnor) decided to read us his 
latest story, and thereby hangs a tale—al- 
most a cat’s tale, inasmuch as the yarn was 
about a remarkable and amusing cat. He 
had only been reading a short time when 
we noticed that Eunice Boyd was beginning 
to cry silently. Presently, the tears were 





streaming down her cheeks. Unable to 
stand it any longer, Reginald stopped read- 
ing and glanced up at her. 

“Look, Eunice,” he said, “I know I got 
some poignancy into this story, but it can’t 
be that sad.” 

Eunice blinked back the tears and smiled 
sheepishly. Then she sneezed. “I’m sorry,” 
she gasped. “It’s just that I have such a 
terrible allergy to cats! Every time I get 
near one it starts my hay fever.” 

So, maybe the editors have a right to be 
concerned over the subtle physical and 
emotional reactions which stories can so of- 
ten generate unconsciously in their readers. 

Historically, of course, taboos against ill- 
ness decrease as medical science makes 
them less painful and less fatal. Pneumonia 
and tuberculosis for example — less often 
fatal today, more definitely curable — we 
find them at least touched upon in fiction 
much more than in the past. Insanity was 
once unmentionable, yet psychiatric plots 
constitute virtually a fad today. The stories 
are told, however, in the new psychiatric 
language which eliminates frightening and 
degrading words such as “crazy,” “insane,” 
“idiot,” and so on. 

And ulcers! Hollywood characters even 
brag about them these days as a symptom, 
not of illness, but of genius. 





“Maybe editors are right to be concerned over reader reaction.” 
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But what about the medical article, and 
the wide publication of articles dealing with 
the most grim ailments, as well as subjects 
once considered in bad taste or morally 
offensive, venereal disease, for example? 
Why are such subjects more generally ac- 
ceptable in articles than in fiction? In order 
to answer these questions we must first dif- 
ferentiate between the appeal of fiction and 
non-fiction. We read fiction primarily for 
entertainment, through vicarious experi- 
ence, but from non-fiction, we seek instruc- 
tion. Medical articles stress hope, emphasize 
scientific progress being made toward con- 
trol, cure, and prevention of disease. An 
article reassures a reader, rather than 
frightens him, because it does not give 
vicarious experience. Essentially it is always 
a how-to-do article, how to avoid illness, 
how to recognize it in time, how to treat 
it, in short, how to live longer and more 
happily. 

Some time ago, I sold a story, “The Oak 
and the Scythe,” to Collier's. A little later 
I was having lunch with Kenneth Littauer, 
then fiction editor of Colliers and now a 
literary agent. During the conversation, I 
asked him why so many magazines are luke- 
warm toward stories about writers and writ- 
ing. He said that such stories remind the 
reader that what he is reading is just a 
story, weakening the vicarious experiencing 
of an illusion, giving a more artificial, less 
convincing, more obviously contrived effect. 
Furthermore, a story about writers and 
writing, gives the impression that both the 
author and the magazine are showing off 
a little—boasting to the reader about their 
art even as they are performing it. 

In this regard, one other point has to do 
with the average reader’s notion of just 
what constitutes that freakish specie, the 
writer. Ill never forget the apt comment 
on this made by the late Dane Coolidge, 
long the prolific dean of western writers. 
“There are just two kinds of writers,” said 
Dane, dark eyes twinkling above the famous 
beard, “the short-hairs who write and the 
long-hairs who talk about writing.” 

Nevertheless, to the average American, 
there is still just one kind of writer, the 
long-hair, with whom the reader is usually 
slow to identify himself. Hence a writer, or 
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any artist character for that matter, a 
“long-hair,” often fails to have the wholly 
sympathetic appeal which your plot may 
demand. 








“The short-hair who writes —” 


When we see stories about artists or 
writers published—and we often do—it is 
because the authors have compensated for 
the psychological limitations of the subject- 
matter by extremely shrewd characteriza- 
tions. They have created so convincing an 
illusion that, like the drunken Southerner, 
the characters come alive as individuals 
rather than as symbols of all writers, actors, 
and artists. Thus the taboo effect, remind- 
ing the reader that he is reading a story or 
invoking the artist-type character, is ren- 
dered inactive. In other words, the taboo 
effect has been written out. 

George Horace Lorimer is supposed to 
have said that the Saturday Evening Post 
could not be held responsible for what their 
heroines in serials did between installments. 
This anecdote illustrates the technique of 
implication, or simply suggesting certain ac- 
tions instead of dramatizing them directly, 
instead of showing them happening in de- 
tail. 

For example, it’s safe enough to show a 
couple going into a bedroom, or any reason- 
able facsimile thereof, but it is not so wise 
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to let the reader follow them inside. If, 
instead, a time-jump is employed, and the 
story takes up later, leaving the scene to the 
imagination, each individual reader will 
tend to visualize it in the way most accept- 
able to his own personality. 

There was a dramatic example of the 
technique of implication in a pre-talkie 
movie I saw many years ago. All that I 
can remember of that picture was a scene 
which was never shown on the screen. What 
was shown was a girl standing on a revolv- 
ing pedestal, wrapped tightly in yards and 
yards of wide ribbon. Someone in the pic- 
ture took hold of the ribbon and walked 
slowly away. The camera followed him as 
he unwound the ribbon from the girl’s body. 
Although the unclothed girl was never 
shown, when I try to recall the picture, the 
only scene I can visualize is the one that 
I, and the rest of the audience, imagined. 

This technique, implication rather than 
direct dramatization, often makes possible 
the use of many subjects which would 
otherwise be considered taboo, such as rape, 
torture, cannibalism, abortion, nympho- 
mania, just to name a few. 

Profanity, once given only the initial- 
letter-and-blank-line treatment, has become 
fairly common in magazine fiction. Blas- 
phemy and a degree of obscenity are not 
wholly taboo as long as the language is not 
given for its own sake but only as sincere 
depiction of a character who would natur- 
ally speak that way. 

Taboos vary with time. Early in the war, 
for example, when Finland was being in- 
vaded, Russian villains swarmed in fiction, 
but became instantly taboo when the Soviet 
joined the allies. Yet now, with the new 
swing in world events, the Russian villain 
has come into his own again. 

Similarly, in the early thirties, at the start 
of the depression, many stories dealt with 
poverty. Later, however, as the depression 
continued, such stories were consistently 
rejected. They had become frightening to 
readers, just as the depiction of a widely- 
known fatal disease is frightening, simply 
because they reflected a painful condition 
which readers were having to face in actu- 
ality. I remember W. F. Bigelow, editor at 
that time of Good Housekeeping, returned 





a depression story to me with the comment 
that he already had a couple bought and 
paid for, but that he hoped conditions 
would improve so that he’d never be able 
to publish them. 

Again, a kind of story or treatment often 
becomes temporarily taboo simply because 
it has been published so much that readers 
have grown tired of it. “Buried treasure” 
stories were almost wholly taboo for a time. 
They no longer are, but only because the 
public has been given an extended rest 
from them. Another example was the war- 
time editorial ban against stories about Eng- 
lish refugee children, because such stories 
had flooded the magazines, as did stories 
of veteran readjustment and war stories in 
general after the war. 

The antidote for such satiation is simply 
a little originality. After all, a treasure 
doesn’t have to be buried, nor need it be 
only jewels and pieces of eight. It could 
be ambergris, a rare miracle drug, a speck 
of radium, as cleverly concealed in a tree- 
top as a cave, or even sealed inside an ele- 





“The long-hair who talks about writing.” 


phant’s ear. Other children than English 
refugee children can be adopted, and more 
people than World War II veterans have 
problems. There were “goings-on” before 
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Ulysses got back from Troy that would 
more than curl the hair of any modern 
veteran. 

Various criminal activities, such as kid- 
napping, often get the psychiatric frown, 
supposedly because they influence and even 
instruct in crime. The taboo effect is de- 
creased if we avoid a sympathetic depiction 
of the criminals, and see that they meet 
some sort of retribution in the end, though 
not to such an extent that the story be- 
comes melodrama. 

William Byron Mowery, novelist and dis- 
tinguished magazine fiction writer, seeking 
synonyms for “rifle” in an adventure story, 
finally wrote that the hero fired his “Win- 
chester.” The word slipped past the editors. 
The story was published, and the magazine 
received a sarcastic letter from a rival arms 
manufacturer. He mentioned the sizeable 
sum he was spending on advertising in the 
magazine, and wanted to know, it it wasn’t 
too much bother, why in the hell their 
heroes were shooting up people with Win- 
chesters. Magazines sell advertising space. 
So, advertisers, as well readers, are their 
customers. 

Another case in point is the rather re- 
markable feat my wife, Alice Means Reeve, 
once performed. She managed to mention 
three different brand names in a single 
sentence. She had her heroine wearing 
widely advertised pajamas as she ate Vic- 
torias and read The New Yorker. When 
the story came out in Good Housekeeping, 
all three trade names had been deleted, and 
the sentence read simply that the heroine 
was wearing pajamas as she ate candy 
and read a magazine. 

And what about the supposed taboo 
against unhappy endings in the popular 
magazines? Well, it’s just as reasonable 
to say that there is a taboo against happy 
endings in the quality magazines. Actually, 
it’s just that the optimistic story dominates 
in the popular magazines, and the some- 
what more pessimistic, in the literary publi- 
cations. Similarly, the plotless sketch has a 
most limited chance in the mass circulation 
magazines, while the experimental maga- 
zines tend to blanch at the mention of the 
word plot, so much so that one might sus- 
pect it was taboo with them just to tell 
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a story. These editors are simply consider- 
ing the special interests of their special and 
differing audiences. 

Increasingly, however, the popular maga- 
zines are using occasionally a realistic story 
with a shock or unhappy ending, and even 
once in a while a sensitive and almost plot- 
less sketch. And, across the fence, we see 
a few happy endings stowing away in the 
quality stories, while, in the experimental 
magazines, we sometimes glimpse the 
ghostly drift of what might be a plot. 

This narrowing differentiation between 
various types of magazines reflects an in- 
creasing maturity in American readers. In 
a recent statement of their current fiction 
requirements, the editors of Redbook Mag- 
azine have this to say: 


Because of depression and recent 
wartime experiences, the editors assume 
a readiness in readers to accept realism 
in story content. They believe readers 
want honest emotional penetration of 
characters, rather than “escape.” They 
have evidence that these readers will 
recognize and appreciate sincere stories 
which offer help in meeting the problems 
of a time that is surely as turbulent as 
any in terms of human relationships. 
They will stake the magazine’s future on 
a bet that hokum and psychologically 
unsound stuff simply won’t be accepted 
by readers of this generation. 

Redbook has two taboos—one against 
anything dull and another against any- 
thing phoney. There are no other taboos. 
Any well-written, off-trail story will be 
considered with real interest. 


Much the same attitude is expressed in a 
recent re-statement of the mission of To- 
days Woman, by Harold Baron, feature 
editor. Mr. Baron says in part: “We have 
no inhibitions about violating the vener- 
able taboos. We are violating those taboos 
every month—and we will continue to do it 
because the record shows that our readers 
want us to.” 

If there is a taboo effect in your story, re- 
write the piece in such a way as to elimi- 
nate that effect. You can’t write that. Or 
can you? Nine times out of ten, if you just 
look twice, you can. 
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The 


first novel 
is the 
toughest 


By Lyle Stuart 


I WANTED TO WRITE NOVELS as far back 
as I can remember—earlier even than when 
I read the Bomba, The Jungle Boy series. 

Like many so-called writers I’ve met, I 
could have gone through life planning 
someday to write novels without ever actu- 
ally writing the first. 

I had an excuse. I wasn’t a struggling 
author. I was a busy newspaperman. I 
went from Hearst’s International News 
Service to Variety. I left Variety to be- 
come editor of Music Business Magazine. 

Busy. Didn’t have time to write. Novel- 
ing? Time for that “later.” 

I'd been married a few weeks when 
Mary Louise remarked casually, “Quit your 
job and write your novel.” 

“Listen —” I said. 

“You’ve always said you wanted to write 
a novel.” 

“Yes, but —” 

“Write it.” 

So I quit my job and I loitered about 
the house. There were novels to read. (“I 
have to learn from them, don’t I?”) There 
were letters to write to Congressmen about 
the lousy housing situation. There were 
fingernails to bite and groceries to get. 


I finally ran out of escapes. I sat down 





and looked at the typewriter. The type- 
writer looked at me. Neither of us spoke. 

How to begin. I know a man who pre- 
pared more than a thousand pages of back- 
ground on his characters so that he would 
know them intimately before he began. 

I’m a lazy guy. 

I knew the kind of story I wanted to 
tell and I felt that once I could get started, 
the story would write itself. 

What followed then might have made 
me wonder if I was out of my mind, except 
that if I was, I was in good company. Later 
I heard Paul Gallico describe the process 
as his very own. 

I began to talk to myself on the type- 
writer. “Look here, bud,” I told myself, 
“you’re going to sit in this room until you 
write a novel. You may as well begin.” I 
did that for a page and then broke into the 
opening paragraph of the first draft of my 
first novel. 

It’s a kind of trick; you’re fooling your 





Ed. Note: We have just received a wire 
from Brandt Aymar, vice-president of 
Greenberg. He says, “We are happy to 
report that the first edition of God Wears 
A Bow Tie by Lyle Stuart was sold out 
four weeks after publication and the book 
is now in its second printing.” 














subconscious mind; you’re putting the in- 
hibitions to sleep. It worked beautifully 
for me then and it has worked ever since— 
whenever I’ve been faced with a writing 
project that I’ve resisted. 

It was only as I got into the story that I 
really knew what my plot was. My theme? 
The master-slave relationship. It’s subtly 
present wherever there’s a teacher and a 
student, a boss and an employee, a sergeant 
and a private, a housewife and a maid. 
That one is universal enough. 

My subject? Show business behind the 
scenes, not the glamorized show business 
you see in the movies, but the real thing as 
it really is. It hadn’t been done before. 

None of the leading characters in my 
book are real people, although each char- 
acter has been guessed at as being half a 
dozen different people. That’s good. I 
wanted my people to seem real and alive. 

I used a show business trade paper as 
the backdrop. I’d worked on two of them 
and knew a couple of others intimately. 
Here at least I was following the advice of 
writer sages. Write about what you know. 
Faith Baldwin told me that when I was 
still in knee pants. 

A fellow who went to my high school 
decided that the thing he knew best was 
Brooklyn because he lived there. So Zach- 
ery Gold sold and sold and sold to Saturday 
Evening Post and then went on to Holly- 
wood. Most of the Satevepost stories had 
Brooklyn backgrounds. 

My first draft was done in three months. 
Playwright Bill Lord suggested the title 
Mazda Lane. That was seven titles ago. 

I showed the first draft to a friend who 
writes articles for most of the top slick 
magazines. “This is great,” he said. “This 
is terrific.” (All your friends are going to 
tell you that.) 

I let one publisher see it. “No,” he said. 
Then I carted it home and rewrote it. 
Three more months. 

Rinehart had done very well with an 
item called The Hucksters and so I took 
the second draft to them. There was a 
tense month of interest and then a turn- 
down. “We may be very wrong about this,” 
one of the Rinehart editors told me, 


“Doubleday may snap it up.” 
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Doubleday wasn’t snapping that season. 
I took home the opus and looked at it 
with critical eye. Detective fiction writer 
Joe Whalen looked at it with me. “Why 
don’t you write it first person?” he sug- 
gested. “It'll add to the suspense.” I con- 
sidered and agreed. Another month of 
work. 

Then began a long series of turndowns. 
After a few disappointments I tried a top 
agency and the agency turned me down. 
“We don’t believe we could place this,” 
said they. I was a very rejected guy. | 
found an agent who liked the book and 
believed in it. 

There was some strange music among 
the “no’s.” “We think this is an adequate 
book and a publishable one,” said Little, 
Brown & Company, “but we also feel that 
it is a difficult one to publish successfully. 
To us it’s one of those books which would 
be lost among the many novels published. 
With publishing conditions as they are —.” 

What they meant by that last fragment 
is simply this: years ago, in order to culti- 
vate novelists, a publisher could afford to 
take on promising first novels and lose a 
few hundred dollars on each of them. To- 
day, a publisher’s investment is many thou- 
sands of dollars and his losses on first novels 
run high enough to break the bank if 
they’re frequent enough. 

Out went the manuscript again. Time 
flies. One publisher took three months to 
say “no.” Others took two weeks to two 
months. 

One innovation I’d like to see made in 
the book publishing business is the practice 
of multiple submissions. If a manuscript 
were to be submitted to half a dozen pub- 
lishers at one time, authors would get 
faster action, preserve the timeliness of 
their books and probably get better terms. 

The turndowns continued. Among them 
was a note from Bertram Lippincott of J. 
P. Lippincott: “It was not an easy work to 
turn down and I have a vague idea we may 
see it on the list of best-sellers under an- 
other imprint.” 

At this point, get the point. It becomes 
the most frustrating part of authorship to 
have two dozen publishers all agree that 
your novel is publishable—but to have none 
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“Members of the Writers Club — you'll never guess who made his first sale today! 


of them offer to publish it. Each had an 
individual reason for not taking the book. 
Nor were all the reasons the same: One 
thought it had no market; another that it 
was too commercial for their “class” im- 
print. 

Meanwhile, the book was getting pub- 
licity in the Broadway columns. Winchell 
plugged it. Nick Kenny plugged it. And 
so on and so on. This marked one of the 
rare times in publishing history that an 
unpublished book was so heralded. 

Did this gain publisher interest? Nope. 
We were running out of likely publishers. 

At about this time it was announced 
that Hiram Haydn would conduct a novel 
workshop at the New School For Social Re- 
search. I got my paws on an advance copy 
of his The Time Is Noon. Terrific. If he 
wrote that, I told myself, you can’t be hurt 
by this course. 

I applied, almost too late. Would-be 
novelists had applied from all over America 
and participation was limited to ten. As 
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a sample of my work, I submitted half of 
my novel. “I can’t teach you anything 
about this kind of writing,” he said. The 
gentleman referred to my Opus One as a 
“slick.” For his workshop, I promised to 
attempt something in a more serious vein. 

Meanwhile, the novel went back into 
circulation. Around and around she went 
and she stopped nowhere. 

At this point I ran into a chap with 
Esquire. “I’m writing a novel,” he said. 

“They're not so easy to get published,” 
I said. 

“Publishers are looking for good novels,” 
he remarked. 

He’s no longer with Esquire. For all I 
know he may still be writing that good 
novel that publishers are looking for. 

I began to grab at rationalizations. Two 
publishers had turned down Knock On 
Any Door and I considered that and The 
Naked And The Dead the two greats of 
1948. 

(Continued on page 76) 









MARKET 
LETTER 


By M. H. Hutchinson 


IN BOSTON, THE IMPORTANT Culinary dish 
is baked beans. But, in writing for the 
Boston magazines and book publishers, it’s 
being on the beam that is important, know- 
ing your subject and knowing the trend 
of the market to which you are mailing 
your manuscript. Traditional New England 
hospitality is offered the writer, beginner 
or professional, who will take the time and 
trouble to know the Boston books before 
submitting material. It’s a conservative 
market, but a good one if you make the 
grade. All addresses are Boston, Massachu- 
setts, unless otherwise noted. 


Fiction and General Articles 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street. 
Edward Weeks, editor. This old and hon- 
ored quality magazine represents Boston’s 
best culture and has lived for nearly a 
hundred years. Features, staff-written on 
“World Today,” include glimpses of cur- 
rent affairs in South Africa, Europe, Wash- 
ington, Far East, and these suggest the 
wide scope of material used in Atlantic. 
Since 1946 “Atlantic Firsts” have offered 
a splendid incentive to writers, beginners 
and professionals, who can produce quality 
stories. Nearly fifty such stories have been 
published—all “firsts.” To begin in Atlantic 
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BOSTON 


study the “Accent on Living” columns fea- 
turing personal experiences, human inter- 
est, some essays. This section pays a top 
rate of $150 for material of 700 to 1500 
words. 

Boston Post, Washington Street. This 
daily newspaper has carried a short story 
contest for years. Entrants must be New 
England women. Many women writers, in 
New England, have sold their first stories 
here. To avoid copied material the Post 
insists that you write at the top of the first 
page of your manuscript, “This story or- 
iginal with me and not copied or adapted 
from any other publication or from mo- 
tion picture or radio script,” and sign your 
name. Send stories of not more than 500 
words to Harold Sandstrom, short story 
editor. First prize, $10; second, $5; all 
others, $2.00. 

The Far East, St. Columbans, Milton, 
Mass. Edward De Persio, editor. Catholic 
mission publication which buys short stories 
(1500-1800 words) with authentic Cath- 
olic theme. Payment about $30 on accept- 
ance. (See note under religious publica- 
tions. ) 

The Stigmatine, Box 327, Waltham, 
Mass. Rev. Joseph P. Riley, C.P.S., editor. 
Catholic. No manuscripts wanted at present. 
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Class Magazines 

Apothecary, 376 Boylston Street. This 
is the official publication for druggists in 
New England; has used some free-lance 
material on good plans for drug promo- 
tion. Query. 

Boston Business, 80 Federal Street. Ber- 
nard G. Priestley, editor. Monthly. General 
articles on business and business trends, 
locale mostly Boston or New England. 
Wishes sound ideas adaptable to various 
lines of business. 1 to 2 cents on accept- 
ance. 

Education, 370 Atlantic Avenue. Ray- 
mond P. Palmer, editor, comments, “Educa- 
tion is a journal which embraces the science, 
art, philosophy and literature of education 
and features special subjects or teaching 
projects each month.” Query. (Education 
is published by the Palmer Company which 
publishes textbooks and teacher materials. ) 

Firemen, 60 Batterymarch Street. War- 
ren Y. Kimball, editor. Uses technically 
accurate material on firemen, fires, and 
fire-fighting, about 2 to 6 typewritten 
pages. This book also uses cartoons, photos, 
fillers, with a fire angle. Payment on pub- 
lication, sometimes $10 a page. Limited 
market as many items are supplied by Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue. 
W. H. Clark, editor. This is the publica- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. Manuscripts will be read on any 
branch of landscaping or gardening, and 
should average 50 to 900 words. Pay- 
ment is 11% to 2 cents a word; $2 to $5 for 
good photos. 

Journal of Education, 8 Beacon Street. 
Monthly, September through May. Oldest 
magazine in country for school personnel; 
carries material for educators and teachers. 
Query. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood 
Avenue. W. A. Swallow, editor. Monthly. 
Mr. Swallow has this to say: “We can use 
articles or essays on any subject dealing 
with animals, except articles about animal 
training, commercial use of animals for 
entertainment, or animals in _ captivity 
(zoos, circuses, etc.).” Human interest and 
current events needed, with photos or 
drawings. Prose must be concise, 300 to 





400 words, never over 600. An occasional 
story for children; verse about animals, 
4 to 8 lines. Photos should be pictures 
that tell stories of animal life, or children 
or adults with animals if the former are 
part of the picture. Drawings: line with 
some wash. Payment is % cent a word 
for articles and stories on acceptance; 
photos, $1 and up; same for acceptable 
verse. 

Poultry Industry, 376 Boylston Street. 
Margaret C. Dowe, editor. This 25-year- 
old journal holds interest for commercial 
poultrymen, feed manufacturers and deal- 
ers throughout the U. S. Has a guest edi- 
torial board of poultry experts affiliated 
with leading agricultural colleges. Features 
articles on breeding, production, manage- 
ment, always very constructive. (The name 
of this magazine was formerly Northeastern 
Poultryman. Same house publishes A pothe- 
cary.) 


Juvenile Markets 


Child Life, 136 Federal Street. Mrs. 
Anne Samson, editor. Monthly. For boys 
and girls 4-10. Mrs. Samson states their 
needs: “We use adventure, school, fantasy, 
picture stories, and realistic fiction, 600 to 
900 words with no obvious moral and no 
religious tie-ups. We need nature and how- 
to-do-it articles up to 900 words.” Pays 3 
cents a word on publication. Also poetry, 
jokes, quizzes, puzzles, photos. On assigned 
articles, rates may run higher. 

Open Road for Boys, 136 Federal Street. 
Don Samson, editor. This editor likes 
“realism in stories and will not hesitate to 
debunk the standard hero who always 
comes out on top.” Uses stories of ad- 
venture, mystery, sports, school, fantasy, 
strictly for boys from 11 to 17. Lengths up 
to 3,000 words. Also articles on science, 
travel, nature, sports, how-to-do-it; some 
jokes; puzzles and quiz material considered. 
Pays quality rates on acceptance. 

Pilgrim Youth was discontinued with the 
September, 1949, issue. In its place is a 
bi-weekly youth newspaper, United Church 
Youth, the first issue of which appeared 
January 1, 1950. 

United Church Youth, 14 Beacon Street. 
Rev. J. Elliott Finlay, editor. Issued 26 
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times yearly; by subscription only. Uses 
short-short stories on general problems and 
experiences of young people, 1000 to 1200 
words. Also articles on hobbies, sports, 
science, handicrafts, vocations, amusements, 
youth problems, etc., 1000 words or less. 
Buys photographs, but no poetry. Reports 
in two to four weeks. Pays 1 cent a word 
for stories, on acceptance; $6.50 a 1000 
words for articles, on acceptance. 


Plays and Poetry 


Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
Street, but 569 Boylston Street after Feb. 
Ist. This is one of the oldest and most 
outstanding markets for dramatic material 
in this country. Theodore Johnson, editor, 
says: “We are always willing to read full- 
play manuscripts or special books about 
plays or play-making. As always, our first 
call is for farces, comedies, and mysteries— 
in that order. One-act plays are often over- 
stocked.” He suggests that your dramatic 
club or church group produce your play 
and work the “bugs” out of it before it 
is submitted. 

Plays, 8 Arlington Street. A. S. Burack, 
editor. This charming magazine presents 
one-act plays for children to be used from 
grade school through high school. Themes 
should have some sound principle or be 
based on some historic event or personage. 


Also uses comedies and holiday plays. Best. 


to query. 
The American Woman, 275 Newbury 
Street, is no longer being published. 


Religious Markets 


Christian Leader, 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Universalist monthly publication. 
Emerson H. Lalone, editor. Articles of 
1500 to 2000 words; current topics influ- 
enced by religious viewpoint. Limited 
market. 

Christian Register, 25 Beacon Street. 
Unitarian monthly. Liberal in tone and 
policy. Stresses service to humanity through- 
out the world. No payment. Query. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Nor- 
way Street. Erwin D. Canham, editor. 
Daily newspaper with weekly magazine sec- 
tion which uses feature articles; interviews 
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with prominent personalities, human inter- 
est stories, current events. Buys about 300 
essays a year for daily “Home Forum 
Page;” about 100 essays for editorial page. 
Length desired is 1000 words. Payment 
averages 2 cents a word. Essay contributors 
must realize that this is an international 
newspaper with a large audience and 
should study a few issues before submit- 
ting manuscripts. (Articles and poems for 
Christian Science Journal and Christian 
Science Sentinel, and religious articles for 
the Monitor will be accepted only from 
members of the Mother Church, Christian 
Scientist. ) 

The Church Militant, 1 Joy Street. 
Episcopalian. Monthly, except for sum- 
mers. Published under the direction of the 
Bishop and the Council of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts. Limited market. 

The Far East, St. Columbans, Milton, 
Mass. Catholic monthly. Mission features 
largely staff-written. Buys some articles on 
travel, human interest features about such 
places as Japan, Korea, Burma, China, etc. 
Pays 2 cents a word. Buys some poetry, 25 
cents a line; photos, at $3 apiece. (For a 
sample copy send 10c and mention Writ- 
ER’s DIGEST.) 

Our Lady’s Missionary, formerly Ipswich 
now removed to Bloomfield, Conn. Cath- 
olic publication of LaSalette missionaries. 
Uses material on missions, morals, natural 
science and travel. Pays $2 a column. 


Sports Magazines 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury St. 
Walter J. Howe, editorial director. He says: 
“The editorial policy of Hunting and Fish- 
ing has been changed somewhat in the past 
few months. Our magazine is what we call 
‘The Fact Magazine for All Sportsmen’ 
and, as such, does not publish fictional 
material. Neither does it publish personal 
experience stories, except in rare instances 
where the personal angle is entirely secon- 
dary to the information. We are always in- 
terested in receiving well thought-out and 
well-written manuscripts dealing with the 
following: (1) How-to-do-it articles on fly- 
tying, reel repair, decoy making, gun cabi- 
net construction, modifications and altera- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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You OPEN THE BULKY envelope, hoping 
against hope that the editor has said some- 
thing—but no, it is the same old printed 
slip, the same old stereotyped wording: 
“The editor regrets—.” 


That’s when I reach into my bookcase, 
pull out a musty, hundred-year-old volume, 
and read how much better the matter was 
ordered in the England of Queen Victoria. 

Rejected manuscripts did not boomerang 
back to the author then. The editor of 
Reynolds Weekly Miscellany, way back in 
1849, simply saw that he had a capacious 
waste-paper basket handy, sharpened up 
his quill pen, and the anxious writer (who 
had provided himself with a sheltering 
nom-de-plume) learned his fate through 
the “Answers to Correspondents” column 
in the next issue. Listen to the editor. 


A First Effort—Although we are com- 
pelled from certain crudities in the 
verse to decline A First Effort, yet we 
cannot blind ourselves to the fact that 
there is a regularity of thought and 
style in the lines, which gives a prom- 
ise, we think, of future excellence. 


A.S.—Sweetly pretty, but not exactly 
suited to our columns. 


At times, the editor would give an idea of 
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the Wit and the Wastebasket 


By J. Stewart Hunter 


his market requirements. There is a famil- 
iar ring about: 
Agricola—By far too diffuse for our 
columns. We are always obliged to 
buy something smart, and in a con- 
densed form. 
And the writer who evidently thought that 
the magazine needed a turf correspondent, 
received the following: 
A.X.—We wish nothing of horse-rac- 
ing, or any such kindred pursuits, All 
such matters are completely out of 
our line. 
The writer could not afford to be too 
sensitive or he would have wilted under 
these comments : 
The Refulgent Star—Declined with 
thanks. The star, no doubt, was reful- 
gent enough, but we cannot say as 
much for the poetry. 


A Youth—We are compelled, reluct- 
antly, to awaken you from a delusion. 
Poetry is not your forte. 


But the recipient of this kind of criticism 
could always console himself with the 
thought that other replies showed that the 
editor did not think much of Charles 
Dickens or the Times newspaper either! 
Dickens gets faint praise but the Times 
does not get off so lightly: 


A Constant Reader—We think that, 
with all its faults, and all its peculiari- 
ties, and all its nonsense—for there is 
much nonsense in it—it is a clever 
book, and the best of Mr. Dickens’ 


work. 


A Reader—Can you really take any 
fact or opinion from such a newspaper 
as the Times. Why don’t you take in 
some respectable journal? 
This is strong stuff, but the editor can be 
completely devastating in five words: 
Magnum Bonum—Not so to us. De- 
clined. 
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in human form 


By George O. Smith 


Nor TOO LONG aco I received a letter from 
Editor Sam Merwin regarding a situation 
in a long number sent in for his approval. 
He didn’t go for the villain in the piece. 
Merwin’s letter reads in part: 
Your characterizations of the hero 
and heroine and the rest of the bunch 
are fine. But your villain is strictly out 
of character in the first scene. 
Remember that your villain is a 
smooth number with a lot of brains. 
He would not indulge in anything so 
crude. 
The letter started me thinking. The great 
majority of fiction enjoyed by the reading 
public follows the time-honored theme of 
a hero who must solve problems and sur- 
mount obstacles to gain his desire. He must 
solve these problems in accordance with 
the personality and abilities written into 
him by the writer. You can have no divine 
intervention, no miracles, no hidden quali- 
ties that are not mentioned until the time 
arrives for the hero to foil the villain, get 
the gal, and succeed in gaining his desire. 

We write from the viewpoint of the hero, 
or at least in sympathy with the hero in 
the piece. Therefore, we characterize him 
thoroughly. We go into detail regarding 
the object of his desire; we point out why 
he prefers one female character to another. 
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But how many tales have we read in 
which the villain is written without charac- 
terization? Many years ago the villain was 
not characterized at all. He was nasty for 
the sheer love of being nasty. He leered 
and exuded malevolence from page one 
until he was sent to a villain’s grave on the 
last page. But what was his justification for 
being nasty? 

Although there are real people who en- 
joy being nasty and making trouble for 
other people because of sheer jealousy or in- 
nate cussedness, you must remember that 
fiction is not true life. Even a villain is 
a better villain when he has as good a mo- 
tive for his villainous behaviour as the hero 
has for his upright acts. 

Perhaps the reason for sketchy char- 
acterization of the villain in a piece is 
that most writers attempt to portray the 
characters in such a manner that the reader 
can identify himself with the hero in the 
story. One writes so that male readers live 
the life of the hero, and women readers, the 
life of the heroine. But no right-thinking 
reader would want to indentify himself with 
the crook. 

But remember that our villain must be 
smart enough to stay one jump ahead of 
the very intelligent, very able hero for at 
least 75,000 words of an 80,000 word novel. 
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Not only that, but the villain must be bright 
enough, in many instances, to stay ahead 
of most of the “right-side” characters in the 
book when they all get their heads together. 
So, it is obvious that a man with brains 
enough to live above or beyond the law of 
the land or the principles of ethics and 
morals would be intelligent enough to real- 
ize that nastiness for the sake of sheer nasti- 
ness does not pay off. If he is going to bam- 
boozle a group of sensible, law-abiding citi- 
zens, he must have some reason to believe 
that illegal, unethical, amoral plans will 
gain his ends more quickly and more suc- 
cessfully than the course which the right- 
thinking man is taking. 

This is not a plea for gentle villains. It 
is a suggestion that we strive for more hu- 
man crooks. In an earlier day, it was con- 
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sidered proper for the hero to get into a 
battle with the villain using nothing but 
his bare fists against whatever weapons and 
dirty tactics the villain could devise. He- 
roes were all sportsmanlike and villains were 
dirty fighters. In more modern times, no 
intelligent reader has cried “Foul” when the 
hero kicked the villain in the groin before 
the villain kicked first. So, if the hero can 
employ sensible methods to do away with 
the villain in the piece, why should the vil- 
lain be expected to avoid ethics and sports- 
manlike tactics when they will further his 
own lawless ends? 

In the piece Sam Merwin sent back for 
revision, the villain was a smooth character 
who acted the part of a good friend of the 
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hero and heroine while operating to their 
undoing on the sly. My original scene 
showed the crook for what he was. Like 
the Dirty Desmond of the past, both reader 
and hero could spot the villain from the 
last row in the balcony. But any sensible 
hero who recognized his antagonist that 
early would clip him quickly, do away with 
the problem on the first page, and thus end 
a good story in three hundred words instead 
of fifty thousand. Let the reader know what 
the villain is doing and how and why, but 
keep the hero in the dark. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the uni- 
versal success of the detective story is that 
all the people in the book are given motives. 
The detective story writer manages to en- 
dow each and every one of his long list of 
characters with good motives for the crime, 
so that the reader will be as baffled as the 
detective in the piece. Even the young love 
interest comes in for its share of suspicion, 
and the detective himself is often a suspect, 
with a good motive for doing away with the 
victim. 

This may be surprising to anyone who 
has never stopped to analyze the characters 
in a detective tale. Years ago, it was impos- 
sible to have a juvenile and ingenue both 
capable of premeditated murder. But the 
fact that Young Love today may be en- 
dowed with murder-motives tends to make 
the young people more human to the aver- 
age reader. Most of us have dreamed of 
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murdering someone at sometime for some 
reason, good or bad. So, premeditated mur- 
der or the motive for such is not an alien 
idea that makes reader-identification im- 
possible. 

Taking a page from the crime story, 
other types of stories can be strengthened by 
giving the villain a strong, logical motive. 
It is not impossible to create a character 
in which circumstancial reasoning can re- 
sult in an antisocial attitude. When you do, 
mention it. Tell why the villain has that 
attitude and show the machinations that 
lead to his villainous behaviour. 

To concoct an example out of whole 
cloth, consider the 1890 situation employ- 
ing the Simon Legree type villain. He hates 
people and is a rascal from the first page 
to the last and makes no bones about his 
villainy. He is about to foreclose on the 
family homestead and hurl the unfortunate 
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family into the deep snow. In fact, he is 
such a despicable cad that everybody in the 
audience knows he must suffer a terrible 
fate before the final curtain. 

For a 1950 villain, in the same situation, 
we suggest a tall, good-natured character 
in a neat business suit. He is uncomfort- 
able, unhappy. He explains in an abject 
tone that he is deeply grieved to be causing 
the family this trouble. He does own the 
mortgage, but under normal circumstances 
he would never think of foreclosing. He 
knows and admits that the few paltry dol- 
lars are not worth the loss of the regard of 
the family or the community in which he 
must live and do business. 

The truth is that Mr. Villain is not go- 
ing to foreclose. This act of his is really 
a legal dodge which the family can easily 
understand. It seems that in the state 
there is some sort of obscure law to the 
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effect that, if no rent is paid, homesteaders 
own the property after so many years of 
unbroken domicile regardless of the real 
ownership of the land. 

So it is only right that the ownership 
remain in the villain’s possession until the 
property is paid for. Instead of foreclosing, 
the villain is going to substitute another 
tract of land on the other end of the town- 
ship. The money already paid toward the 
present section will be transferred to the 
other section and neither the family nor 
the villain will lose, since the other section 
is as good as this and both sides know it. 

In such a manner, the villain seems to be 
a reasonably nice fellow. His reasons are 
legal and sensible, and after he has the 
family moved from the premises, Mr. Vil- 
lain still has the regard of the community. 

So we come to the reason for skulldug- 
gery. Perhaps the villain has become aware 
that there is a rich deposit of uranium ore 
somewhere on the property. This deposit 
would pay the family more than enough to 
cover the mortgage and would let them 
spend the rest of their lives in peace. 

When the uranium deposit is discovered, 
the villain shakes his head and pleads ignor- 
ance. At this point he still appears to be 
one of those lucky guys who manages to 
find a diamond stickpin after falling into a 
sewer. He has the community pulling for 
him because he was such a nice guy in the 
first place and all, including the unfortu- 
nate family, agree that the discovery of a 
uranium deposit on his property was a 
God-sent reward to the villain for having 
transferred the family instead of foreclosing 
and tossing them into the snow. 

To bring this crookedness into the full 
view of the hero in the piece is worth a 
lot of wordage and can be done with 
finesse. 

The suggestion of uranium ore in the 
example is deliberate and not just a timely 
selection. Gold or oil or any of the old 
kinds of hidden wealth are not as well- 
hidden today as they were fifty years ago. 
Mineralogists can almost tell oil-bearing 
land by looking at it. But I doubt that one 
person in ten thousand would know what 
carnotite or pitchblende looks like. Certain- 
ly, the villain in the piece can exclaim with 








surprise when it is announced that this 
chunk of ordinary-looking rock contains 
radioactive ores. 

The hero might possibly be an amateur 
geologist. When he sees the men arriving 
with Geiger counters and other instru- 
ments, he gets the first wind of skullduggery. 
He investigates a bit and this leads to an- 
other complication. The government is ex- 
tremely interested in uranium, jealously so. 
Ergo they would take a hard course with 
any unauthorized people nosing around 
their nice new uranium mine. Instead of 
being able to solve his problem, our hero is 
given the works by the F. B. I. and the 
Security boys. 

Lacking proof that the villain did get 
the family off their land for his own benefit, 
the hero cannot throw the onus of blame 
on the villain’s shoulders. Furthermore, the 
villain can suggest to some minor official 
that the hero seems to be a somewhat sus- 
picious character. 

The villain presents a whole series of ap- 
parently insurmountable problems because 
he knows something important that no one 
else knows and has the will to take advan- 
tage of his knowledge. His villainy is cov- 
ered, his attitude is logical, and his plotting 
almost bullet-proof. By the time your hero 
surmounts all of these problems and foils 
the villainous plans, he will have shown 
himself to be quite a bright guy, and a 
character worthy of identification with the 
reader. 

Getting the villain into the tale with ease 
and without displaying the hooks, hinges, 
and machinery of introduction is simple. 

Unlike the hero, the villain has a motive 
for getting into the act. The villain is 
present in order to murder the victim, to 
lead the hero or heroine astray, to further 
whatever motive he may have. It is the 
villain who makes the story and who fur- 
nishes the problems for the hero to solve. 

To quote an example, Leslie Charteris’ 
well-known Saint seems to get himself in- 
volved with both villain and heroine in the 
same incident. In Saint Overboard, Simon 
Templar’s slumber is interrupted by a shout 
from across the water. There is gunfire, 
another shout, the putter-putter of a mo- 
tor-launch, enough to awaken the interest 
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in the offing. Going on deck, he is able 
to haul a good-looking girl over the side 
and drop her to the deck just in time to 
hide her from some ugly gents in the 
launch, who are obviously looking for the 
gal with murderous intent. 

In similar fashion, hero or heroine may 
be literally chased into the picture by the 
villain. Since the villain furnishes the plot 
and the problems, and is there knowingly 
for his own gain, your villain needs no de- 
vious introduction. In fact, in any num- 
ber of instances, either the hero or the 
heroine is a nonentity until he or she is 
forced into the piece by the machinations 
of the antagonist. 

And in many cases, the identity of the 
villain is not truly known to the party he 
merrily chases onto the pages of your book. 
In fact, granting that your hero is as smart 
as the average reader, I believe it unwise 
to resort to the 1890 trick of employing 
“Villainous Appearance” to identify the 
villain. The shifty-eyed butler, the too- 
well-groomed gentleman, the uncouth or 
illiterate posing among his betters—these 
are as pointed as the patent-leather boots 
and handlebar mustache of Simon Legree. 
If you write mystery, you do not want to 
give your own little secret away. If you 
write adventure, you want to keep the hero 
in the dark—unless you write the situation- 
comedy. Then, the hero not only knows the 
villain, but all the obstacles the latter is go- 
ing to put in his path. 

Erle Stanley Gardner has done this trick, 
and neatly. In The Case of the Silent 
Partner, Lieutenant Tragg spends twenty 
pages poking neat round holes in Perry 
Mason’s carefully manufactured story, and 
says frankly that the Department, tired of 
Mason’s ability to “Walk into court and 
pull rabbits out of a hat,” has set Lieute- 
nant Tragg on the trail. Furthermore, 
Tragg indicates that he intends to trip 
Perry Mason, and by circumventing the at- 
torney, manage a promotion for himself. 

Here is a simple case of self-interest at 
work, Tragg represents law and order and 
should be helping Perry Mason, since the 
lawyer is also trying to sce that the guilt is 
pinned onto the right person. Making none 
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of the Saint, who rightly smells adventure 





of the motions of the Keystone Kop, Tragg 
is a smooth worker, intelligent and fast. 
The only thing that makes Tragg one of 
the villains of the story is his unjust de- 
termination to see someone convicted and 
to put Perry Mason on a hot spot for his 
own advantage. 

Furthermore, one of the things that 
makes the story interesting is the fact that 
Tragg does not go about his business quiet- 
ly and efficiently. Tragg tells Perry Mason 
what he has, what he is going to do with 
what he has, how he intends to do it, and 
then sits back and dares Perry Mason to 
think of something better. Perry Mason 
has one hell of a time coming out on top 
of the heap. There is something audacious 
about a man who tells you what he plans 
to do to you and then starts to do it. To 
give a villain this trait makes him bold, 
smart, and well-worth the efforts of any 
hero. 

There is often a tendency to invest in 
a villain some of the national dislikes of the 
current era. This is a mistake since pre- 
judices may change so abruptly. While it 
may seem galling to portray your low-down 
rotter as an American heel, we must realize 
that if American heroes are the finest, 
American know-how can also produce a 
more devious villain. 

The “Boy Scoutish” code of our motion 
picture industry might interest fictioneers. 
In the section dealing with foreign char- 
acters, it says that if your Frenchman per- 
forms a dastardly act, there must be, some- 
where in the tale, a Frenchman doing an 
heroic act. The villainous behavior of the 
dishonest Negro must be balanced by the 
upright acts of another Negro. Also the 
character must do what he does, because 
he is himself, not because he is a French- 
man or a Negro. 

This restriction certainly builds the sale 
of a motion picture in foreign countries. 
However, money is not the only reason for 
it. Let’s be honest about the traits of hu- 
manity in general. The good and the bad 
come from either side of the railroad tracks 
—or the ocean. 

But enough of the facts of human beha- 
vior, and on with some facets of human 


life. Right is supposed to triumph in the 
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end. In real life, it is a sorry truth that the 
villain will often prosper. In fiction, this 
fact can be used in two ways. 


There was a well-liked motion picture 
called The Great McGinty running about 
1941, portraying a couple of wily politi- 
cians. Neither one of them had ever done 
an honest thing in his career, yet one of 
them became governor of a state. He ac- 
quired a fine wife and position, gained 
wealth at the expense of the taxpayer, and 
had a good time playing fast and loose with 
all of the principles of honesty and good 
government. His fall resulted, strangely 
enough, from the only honest act he ever 
performed. 


This was cynical satire. Virtue did emerge 
triumphant, as the movies demand. But 





virtue and justice came because the guy 
finally did do a good deed. The inference 
might be that he would have continued to 
prosper if he had remained crooked. The 
truth of the matter is that he had spent so 
many years being crooked that he could 
not perform an honest act without messing 
it up. 

Yet the villain did triumph, and in hav- 
ing the story run that way, it pointed out 
the bitter fact of life that too many men 
succeed far too well by behaving in a 
criminal manner. 

The picture was comedy to the end. But 
what better vehicle to thrust home the un- 
lovely fact that government and business 
are often corrupt? A bitter, tragic docu- 
mentary of case-in-point would have left 
people with their heads shaking but with 
little determination to do anything about 
the matter. A satirical attitude made the 
picture something to remember. 

The second way that Villainy Trium- 
phant can be used is admirably displayed 
in a little novel by Vera Caspary called 
Laura. Laura is a nasty female. Her main 
interest in life is her love of making other 
people responsible for the trouble she cre- 
ates. There are whole chapters in the book 
which make the reader want to climb in 
between the pages and crush her. 

It is a powerful story, from cover to 
cover, and perhaps the most powerful fac- 
tor in Laura is the fact that every reader 
who has read it without forewarning fol- 
lows the plot with a wolfish anticipation of 
the moment of Laura’s downfall. Yet, that 
reader somehow realizes that her ability to 
plot and plan for other folks’ discomfort 
is so ironclad that no one will ever put a 
stop to it. The story ends with Laura still 
supremely happy in her ability to spread 
misery and unhappiness among those about 
her. This is an unsatisfactory ending ac- 
cording to the reader’s point of view, but 
it is the only logical ending. 

But it is not even necessary to endow a 
villain with nasty character from the onset. 
Both hero and villain can start out on an 
even footing. For example, we have two 
firm friends who are holed-in for the win- 
ter in separate cabins a few miles apart 
in the Far North. Each man has just 
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Et Tu, Brutus? 


I opened the files I had quietly closed 

Some twenty-five years ago 

And the stuff looked good from where I 
stood 

Though the editors’ word was “no.” 


I’ve got a collection of neat rejections 
to show that I really tried. 
Though I couldn’t sell, I’m alive and well, 


While the magazines have died! 
B. L, Flanagan 





enough food to carry himself alone through 
the winter. But, to survive, there must be a 
careful budgeting of supplies. As we open 
the story, each man is honest, and doing his 
best, and each will survive. 


But a few days after the final snows have 
set in, a violent storm, or some other Act 
of God for which neither man is responsi- 
ble, causes a tree to fall on one cabin, ruin- 
ing it completely. Fire breaks out and the 
precious store of supplies is lost, leaving 
the owner to a certain death. 


By all the laws of humanity, the more 
fortunate one should make some gesture. 
He should offer succor. Yet both he and 
his unfortunate friend know that if he parts 
with enough food to keep the other man 
alive the ultimate end will be death for 
both. Furthermore, if he does take his un- 
fortunate friend in, the chances are that 
cabin-fever will set in. With both men 
watching the calendar and their insufficient 
supply-store, one man or the other will most 
certainly forget friendship in favor of self- 
preservation. Why, then, should the fortu- 
nate one join his friend in an almost-cer- 
tain death? 


On the other hand, there is no possibility 
that the unfortunate one will cut his own 
throat or go wandering off into the woods 
to die because his reason tells him that he 
is a dead man already. The mind will not 
accept such a possibility nor will it court 
death in such a placid manner. He will 
definitely try to get help from his friend, 
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and, when this help is refused, there will 
be resentment. 


Yet who can say which man is right? 
Remember, neither man knows of any way 
out. Were the situations reversed, the men- 
tal attitudes would be, and both men know 
this fact. 

Here, you may say, is an impossible situ- 
ation. There is right on both sides. There 
is no reason why the fortunate one should 
suffer for a poor trick that fate played on 
his friend. Blame fate. But fate is a non- 
entity and it is human beings that were 
and are the major issue at hand. This 
situation as it stands is not story materia]— 
yet. It can become story material, though. 
All it needs is slant. 

By a word, a phrase, or a paragraph, the 
writer can show that one man or the other 
is not the kind of person you and I would 
like to have other people think we are. 
That automatically makes one of them the 
villain and the other the hero of the tale. 
Then, you can add events and situations 
and evolve a story that has all of the neces- 
sary elements for a good tale. It is not 
necessary that the villain in the yarn be 
all bad. He can start plotting moodily or 
even begin by feeling sorry for the situation 
and grow more and more like the real vil- 
lain-type as the story unfolds. 

In short, your villain may actually start 
off on page one as a nice sort of egg who 
gets involved in a situation that is not his 
own fault and then becomes a really bad 
man. When this sort of character-growth is 
undertaken, however, your villain’s tenden- 
cies toward lawlessness should be indicated 
early in the story. He should have some 
sort of choice. Then, having been given the 
choice, if he picks the course calculated to 
cause misery to his fellow man, he is a 
villain, and from then on, he can become 
more and more vicious until the reader 
forgets that upon the first meeting your 
villain was a potential hero. 

And if your hero tries to aid the hand 
that is undermining him on the sly, remem- 
ber that it adds to the hero’s stature for him 
to circumvent a villain whom he does not 
recognize as such. It takes a smart hero to 
foil a smart villain, and villains are getting 
smarter every day. 
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AFTER SEVERAL YEARS of happy but busy 
married life, Mama wakes up one morning 
to the realization that the children are old 
enough to feed themselves, wash their own 
faces, and generally get around pretty well 
on their own. Papa is getting along fine in 
his career, too, which interferes with Ma- 
ma’s girlhood dream of the Great Lover. 

All in all, Mama, who has had the sensa- 
tion of clambering up a steep flight of stairs 
for years, suddenly finds herself at a land- 
ing. Where does she go from here? 

Grandma was pretty well worn out at 
this stage of the game, but because of mod- 
ern medical care and the excellent house- 
hold appliances that Papa can afford, 
Mama is far from worn out. In fact, she’s 
just bristling with energy and what shall 
she do with it? You can’t get much self- 
expression out of running an electric mixer. 
The mixer gets all the fun. 

For a while Mama goes in for causes, 
and bridge, and doing the house over. In 
fact, there’s a period when she feels that 
she should have been an interior decorator, 





By Argye M. Briggs 


but the house eventually comes to the satu- 
ration point and even Mama has to admit 
that it’s a case of—-sell it and start over or 
quit decorating. 

Next, Mama tries a course from the uni- 
versity, then spending money, and, finally, 
a bit of strictly platonic flirting, but noth- 
ing has the creative punch of childbearing. 

One day, she sits still long enough to 
remember that her high school English 
teacher said she had a talent for writ- 
ing. She guesses she'll just write a master- 
piece and startle the world and the neigh- 
bors. 

At first, the words come unexpectedly 
hard, although Mama has always felt that 
words were one thing she had under con- 
trol. But she struggles and strains and 
finally gets out a very, very short story 
about a woman whose sensitive soul yearns 
to write. She sends it to a national maga- 
zine and the editors send it right back. This 
is a shock to Mama. She wonders if they 
even read it, because she wrote it straight 
out of her Soul. 
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She writes some more, remembering that 
all great writers had a hard time at first. 
But she goes right on getting rejections 
from all the leading magazines, and after 
a while she begins to get terribly discour- 
aged. Papa, who views her efforts as just 
another way to Keep the Little Woman 
Busy, gives her a subscription to a writers’ 
magazine for a Christmas present, where- 
upon Mama learns that thousands of people 
are trying to write, too. Well! 

Mama is at a critical point in her “ca- 
reer.” She has discovered that nobody wants 
to discover her, and she realizes the com- 
petition. Maybe she'll just give up and 
quit, or maybe she’ll get mad and stick. If 
she sticks, is it worth it? Let’s see. 

As time goes on, she manages to sell four 
lines of verse to Happy Days Magazine for 
$1.00. Or maybe she sells a few lines of 
greeting card verse for 50 cents a line. 
(Forever after Papa has the satisfying con- 
viction that Mama is washing dishes on 
time worth $24 an hour. Those writers get 
Big Money!) After a time Mama sells a 
couple of juveniles. Also she wins a small 
prize. That is probably all Mama will ever 
do. 

But, Mama is doing something creative. 
There is something strengthening about 
sitting before a piece of blank paper and 
plucking something out of thin air. Nobody 
who does it consistently is ever so bound, 
ever so narrow, as he would have been had 
he not made the attempt. Mama can’t sit 
down in front of that awful antique desk 
that Aunt Marie left and try to put her- 
self in the place of a character, even though 
that character be a busy little mouse for a 
very young juvenile, without growing a bit 
in tolerance and understanding. 

Mama may not see the connection be- 
tween her heroine, Matilda, and the shabby 
Jones girl trudging past the house to work 
every morning, but if Mama really gets 
Matilda’s point of view, she’ll look out of 
the window some morning to discover that 
she has suddenly gained the power to see 
through the eyes of the Jones girl. And 
never again will Mama get quite the same 
venom into her gossip about the girl, after 
she has once seen the world through Janie 
Jones’ brown eyes. 
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And writing keeps Mama on her toes 
mentally. Papa isn’t so likely to come home 
to an emotionally overcharged wife who'll 
nag and fret and complain about the neigh- 
bors. Mama. has been far too busy even to 
notice the neighbors. Besides, she wants 
to rest her aching mind as much as Papa 
does. After a day of struggling with the 
problems of syntax and the trials of Eva- 
lina, Mama is in a perfect state of mind 
for fireplace and slippers. 

Mama isn’t so sensitive when she’s writ- 
ing, either. When Betty Ann, who has al- 
ways been finicky about her eating, refuses 
to eat her cupcakes, Mama isn’t “hurt.” 
She hasn’t really put her Soul into the cup- 
cakes, and she just tells Betty Ann to eat 
them or do without. Mama is absorbed in 
the task of trying to straighten out the love 
affair between Marmaduke and Lizzie and 
simply hasn’t time to fret about cupcakes. 

It'll make a great deal of difference in 
the attitude of Papa and the children to- 
ward Mama’s intellect, too, this writing 
will. No matter if the check from Happy 
Days Magazine was only for a dollar. Some- 
body had enough respect for what Mama 
had to pay good money for it, and ever 
after, when Mama has a few words to say 
at the dinner table, Papa and the children 
will have a sneaking suspicion that those 
sage remarks are worth a cent a word. And 
they'll listen. This is a great help when 
Junior decides that the new science course 
at high school has given him the key to the 
universe. 

Writing gets Mama out of a lot of 
bother, too. She doesn’t have to do that 
little job for the study club, because she has 
to write. She can ignore the telephone 
when she gets good and sick of trivialities, 
because she has to coddle her muse. She 
just can’t make that round of calls on 
Papa’s aunts and cousins, for she must de- 
vote all her leisure to her art. After all, 
poor soul, she is trying to bring up a family 
and carve a career for herself. She’s one 
of the brave people of the earth, and Cousin 
Hattie will just have to go read to Aunt 
Mabel. 

Then, there’s the fun of waiting for the 
postman. There’s nothing else quite like it, 
except maybe being in love with the foot- 
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“With all these rejects, I expected to see a much younger man.” 


ball captain when you're sixteen. Life just 
naturally has a lot of sparkle when you live 
with the feeling that adventure lies right 
around the corner or in the postman’s bag. 
There is all the fun of being in love, with- 
out the pitfalls. 

And last, but not least, there’s the dream! 
Who knows, maybe Mama will be one of 
the people to make the grade. Maybe she’ll 


sit looking at a newly-typed page some fine 
morning and know that here is Deathless 
Prose. Every time Mama sits down at the 
typewriter there’s that coaxing little hope 
that this time, perhaps. . 


What more can anyone ask? Work to do, 
and a dream! Yep, it’s worth it. 


(Reprinted from the August, 1946, issue of Household 
Magazine.) 
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What’s In A Kiss? 





(Continued from page 13) 


Why don’t readers want to read as much 
as they used to? You probably know the 
answers as well as we do. Television is but 
a small part of the cause; it is mostly nerv- 
ous tension due to the times in which we 
live. The problems are greater, the solu- 
tions more difficult, and the punishments 
for muffing the solutions are complex and 
ingenious. 

These tensions are heightened by the 
remarkable drive which we Americans have 
for getting some place in the world. We 
may not enjoy getting there as much as we 
would like to, and we may have a heart 
attack on the way, but the big objective is 
to own the most and live the most com- 
fortably during the four or five hours of 
the day between dinner and bedtime. 

Keeping up this pace in a world of cold 
war is too much for most people to cope 
with. We are a nation that turns an arm- 
load of books into the best sellers, but we 
don’t read what we buy. How many Book- 
of-the-Month Club books are read half way 
through by even one member of the family? 
How many magazines are bought and dis- 
carded with only half the pictures and part 
of the captions glanced at? 

The editors of the Post perhaps were 
thinking of this very thing the other day 
and they produced a curious solution for 
the problem. They published a story about 





Post Mortem Torture 


Again it’s back— 
Perhaps it smells? 


Complete rewrite— 
And then it sells. 


The market’s new, 


The problem’s old: 


With no rewrite, 
Would it have sold? 


Helen Gorn Sutin 





a boy who met a girl, fell in love with her, 
married her—only to find she disliked him 
because he was so calm. He found out 
that she came from a highly nervous, ill- 
tempered and tense family. So forthwith 
he began acting in that manner and the 
girl fell right back in love with him. A hell 
of a solution if you ask us. 


What can a free lance writer do to com- 
bat the reasons that cause some readers to 
desert magazine reading in order to look 
at pictures or to buy magazines that they 
hardly read at all. Some may say that 
this is none of the writer’s business. After 
all, hasn’t the customer bought the prod- 
uct? What do we care what he does with 
it? But, we must care, for unless the reader 
spends time with the magazine, he won't 
answer his share (per thousand readers) of 
the advertisements in it. Without his an- 
swers, the boat sinks. 


Certainly a free lance writer can’t change 
the world. A writer can’t make people 
over; he has enough to do to meet his 
deadlines and try to get a half cent or 
a cent a word more. A writer can’t do any- 
thing about world problems. 


Or can he? In the whole world, what is 
more important than an idea? Bullets can 
kill people, fire can burn books, water can 
damage stone, but ideas live forever once 
they are created in the image of common 
sense and understanding. An idea is the 
least perishable and the most formidable 
commodity in the world. Writers are the 
people who create ideas and express them 
so that other people can understand them. 


What are you, as a free lance writer, 
doing to create ideas that men will find 
stimulating, ideas that will give them a 
better understanding of themselves and 
their fellow-men? If you give people what 
they need for a richer, more tranquil life, 
they'll buy magazines and books, and, 
what’s more, they’ll read what they buy. 
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NEW YORK 





By Harriet A. Bradfield 


“Look IN PEOPLE’S HEARTS!” That, per- 
haps, is the best advice that any editor has 
given to writers. 

Certainly, it strikes the keynote of the 
many successful stories Margaret Cousins 
has written. And it is worth the most care- 
ful consideration when, speaking as man- 
aging editor of Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine, she offers it as a desirable attitude 
for those wishing to sell to this big-time 
women’s service monthly. 

The exact length of a story is its least 
important quality for this market. Lengths 
are extremely flexible, and anything will be 
considered—provided the writer has said 
something and finished it. Stories must be 
good. They must come to life. Writers 
should think their characters into well- 
rounded human beings, imagining what 
they would do and how they would react. 
Observe real people—all sorts of people— 
and get to know them. 

Opening sentences are especially im- 
portant. The modern trend of important 
art work on the first page of a story often 
leaves space for scarcely a hundred words 
or so. But those few words ought to be 
so interesting that the reader feels he must 
follow to the continuation in the back of 
the book. 

Studying the magazine is always import- 
ant, for in this way you can discover just 
what the editor has bought in the past. 
Don’t look over the current issue alone. 
Make a detailed study of every issue, in- 
cluding the name of the editor. It is amaz- 
ing to hear that writers still address manu- 
scripts to Mr. Bigelow! Such inaccuracies 








tell the readers a great deal about the prob- 
able acceptability of the manuscript. 

Somehow, Margaret Cousins always 
manages to make me feel that being a 
writer can be the most exciting job in the 
world, even when she is pointing out with 
ruthless frankness that it is one of the hard- 
est jobs in the world! 

Here are some specific notes: “Good 
Housekeeping is in the market for short 
stories with narrative strength, fully devel- 
oped characters and expert writing style. 
We are not interested in typical formula 
stories, mood pieces, fragments or sketches, 
but full stories about people who come to 
life for the reader. We prefer stories of 
adults in adult situations, stories that have 
universal application in that they deal with 
themes that have some bearing on the 
lives of the people who read magazines. 
We also prefer cheerful stories. 

“Good Housekeeping is interested in 
short personal essays (about 1500 to 2,000 
words) on subjects of universal interest. All 
material on cooking, housekeeping, home 
maintenance, building, decoration, beauty, 
fashions, textiles, needlework, music, medi- 
cine, and babies is staff-produced. We do 
not buy articles on these subjects. The best 
index to the sort of material we purchase 
is the sort we publish. Writers are advised 
to familiarize themselves with the magazine 
and its contents. 

“We like humor in both fiction and non- 
fiction and find good humor hard to get. 
We also buy short verse of good literary 
quality, both humorous and otherwise, but 
our standards are high. 
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“The most common faults of the fiction 
manuscripts we receive are: lack of origin- 
ality, lack of imagination, poor character- 
ization, inadequate motivation, thinness of 
plot, poor structure and pedestrian styles. 
The most common faults of non-fiction 
manuscripts are: poor choice of subject 
matter, lack of sparkle in the writing, 
sloppy organization of material, digression 
from the main theme, weak conclusions, 
lack of conviction.” 

Herbert R. Mayes is editor of Good 
Housekeeping, and he has the final word 
on everything bought for the magazine. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to Good 
Housekeeping, 57th Street at Eighth Ave., 
N. Y. 19. 

Mr. Mayes is the editor of Cosmopolitan 
also, at the same address. This monthly 
is the big fiction market of the Hearst 
magazines. Any length from a 2,000-word 
short-short up to an 8-part serial might fit 
in here. But the quality demanded is very 
high. What has been said about fiction 
for Good Housekeeping also applies to 
Cosmo. 

New writers may be sure that their 
manuscripts always receive careful con- 
sideration. Editors just can’t afford to risk 
losing something good by dismissing the 
unknown carelessly. But neither can new 
writers get by on lower standards than 
those to which the “name” authors must 
bow. 

Essays are also in favor here, and they 
may run much longer than those for Good 
Housekeeping. It is wise to query on all 
ideas for this sort of thing, and most parti- 
cularly on articles. It is rarely. that Cos- 
mopolitan buys these out of the mail. It is 
not that the editors care how a manuscript 
reaches them, but almost nothing comes 
in cold which meets their high standards. 

Cosmopolitan has made a number of 
changes and added new features to the 
back of the book. So a writer absolutely 
must study this market in order to. sell 
here. Sophisticated, lively verse is a new 
feature. Payment for both these magazines 
is very high, and on acceptance. 

There are a number of important new 
markets, but some of them are outside the 
New York beat. Ziff-Davis in Chicago has 
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disposed of its entire book business. (The 
larger portion of this has been taken over 
by Prentice-Hall of 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y.) Instead, two new general 
magazines are. being added to the Ziff- 
Davis string early in 1950. Vice-president 
Louis Zara, who headed the book division, 
will be executive editor of the new publica- 
tions. Their address is 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. This is just 
off the northeast corner of “The Loop.” 

Fawcett Publications has set up an affili- 
ate organization, Gold Medal Books, and is 
going in for original books in pocket size. 
Plans now include three types of material: 
mysteries, Westerns, and sexy novels. There 
may be an occasional factual book. But 
there is to be no reprint material. Com- 
petition is aimed at publishers of regular 
hard-cover books. 

First printings will be 300,000 copies 
probably. Distribution will be through Faw- 
cett distributing channels—which also han- 
dle the Signet and Mentor books. These 
offer original material in the non-fiction 
field. The new line will sell for a quarter. 

Payment to the author will be based 
on the same rates as the other pocket-size 
books: 1-cent royalty on all copies sold up 
to 150,000; a cent and a half above that 
number. Advances may run higher than 
for reprints, even considerably higher where 
the author’s name and possible sales seem 
to warrant it. 

Jim Bishop is editor of the new Gold 
Medal Books. He has had considerable 
writing experience, and was formerly editor 
of Liberty and on Collier's. William C. 
Lengel is editorial director. Address manu- 
scripts and queries to 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18. 

Dare is a new publication in the picture 
classification, but it will use a few major 
text stories also. The first issue is due on 
the stands January 20th. There will follow 
a gap of two months, after which the plan 
is to make Dare a monthly. 

Not all points of policy have been worked 
out yet, but this much can be told. E. H. 
Demby is the editor, and the organization 
is known as the Demby Company. Mr. 
Demby is one of those solid types of mid- 
dling blond men who seem to thrive on 




















too much work. He combines vast energy 
with the ability to answer several tele- 
phones and callers all at once and with 
courtesy. 

He shares a suite of offices with another 
company in the penthouse atop a 22-story 
office building. There’s little glamor to this 
type of penthouse. After leaving the ele- 
vator on the 22nd floor, you dodge around 
a narrow hall, climb a severely plain stair- 
case, avoid falling out an exit door, and 
enter the door with various names painted 
on it. The reception office is narrow and 
would be depressingly so except for the 
one bit of glamor: a sunlit scene of coun- 
try hill and dale painted across the side op- 
posite the entrance. 

Dare is to be Life-size, selling for a quar- 
ter. It will use fact stories—exposé type 
with sensational approach to the more 
pressing subjects of the day. There is to 
be no political point of view, although the 
editor is not averse to an honest point of 
view on a subject which might have po- 
litical importance. The facts may be on 


“Sleep — what makes you think I went to sleep?” 








either side of the case. But nothing run-of- 
the-mill will be considered. The story must 
be an exclusive. Don’t bother with press 
releases or handouts or political polemics. 
Be sure to query the editor first. The pic- 
ture stories will be human-interest material, 
and should hold general appeal. Readers 
are expected to be largely men. 

As to lengths of material, requirements 
for illustrations, etc., more information will 
be available later. Payment is promised on 
acceptance. But rates are still to be deter- 
mined. For the present, a query is doubly 
important. The address is Dare, the pent- 
house, 509 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

The Crowell-Collier offices at 250 Park 
Avenue were in a vast dither of packing 
and sorting and roping up last month, all 
in preparation for their moving on Decem- 
ber 19th into their new building at the 
northwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 
51st Street. Those brand new offices were 
a nice Christmas present to the staffs of 
Collier's, Woman’s Home Companion, and 
The American. 
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The December 3rd issue of Collier’s car- 
ried a painting of the new building, nestled 
shyly in the midst of Fifth Avenue in the 
Fifties. By the brilliant sunlight of after- 
noon, the building glitters with new white- 
ness and is a conspicuous landmark, even 
against the more aged Radio City. If you 
are interested in how and where Collier’s 
is printed, an article in that issue gives you 
the answer in pictures and text. 

Robert Meskill has been appointed fic- 
tion editor of The American. He is thor- 
oughly prepared for the job, having been 
an associate under William B. Hart for 
three years, and before that with John Mc- 
Caffery. 

As one might expect, Mr. Meskill denies 
having any plans for changing the fiction 
requirements. The shorter lengths are most 
open to the newcomer. And he is very 
anxious to see new people making the 
grade. No magazine, he feels, can depend 
completely on its “name” authors. There 
must always be new blood — perhaps one 
should say new ink—flowing into the maga- 
zine to keep its vitality at the high mark. 
This applies also to the longer material, 
the complete novel and the mystery novel. 

Lengths used in The American include: 
complete novels, 25,000 words; mystery 
novels, 20,000; shorts averaging 5,000; 
storiettes, 750; vignettes, 500; short-shorts, 
1,000 to 1600 words. Payment is with the 
top markets. (Vignettes at $100.) The ad- 
dress: Fifth Avenue and 5lst Street, New 
York 19. 


Are you thinking of starting a magazine? 
How about your financial backing? It takes 
an enormous backlog to put across a big- 
time publication, as the Fawcett bunch can 
tell you. For the first time since its adop- 
tion of the name Today’s Woman four years 
ago, that publication is out of the red. The 
magazine’s policy was well set by the begin- 
ning of 1946. Since then there has been 
little change; only a sharpening and a keep- 
ing step with the times. Its homogeneous 
audience of young married women has paid 
off both in active circulation and in well- 
directed advertising. 

The most open market is for fiction of 
3,000 to 7,000 words. This should be mod- 
ern-minded, appealing to young married 
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women in their twenties. The editors de- 
mand good writing, solid plotting, vivid 
characterization. Short-shorts are used 
occasionally. These must end on a note of 
emotional impact. 

Articles run usually 2,500 to 3,000 words. 
The greatest effect is usually achieved by 
taking a single facet of a big subject. Non- 
fiction must always deal with the problems 
and interests of young wives, many of whom 
have small children. Articles must be help- 
ful to them in their families and in their 
homes. The greatest needs are for factual 
pieces with anecdotal or case history, per- 
sonalized treatment; also for controversial 
articles. Short features are also needed in 
lengths of 500 words, or 850 words. 

Talking over the needs of editors and 
the material from writers is a serious busi- 
ness. Just how serious I never really real- 
ized until Miss Rhoads laughed at some- 
thing — a nice warm, throaty sort of laugh 
that is very pleasant to the ear. She is a 
quiet person, with a well-organized staff. 
Address your fiction to Eleanor Stierhem 
and your articles and feature material to 
Harold Baron, she said. You'll get faster 
consideration that way. Todays Woman 
pays very good rates, on acceptance. The 
address: 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

Let me pass on to all writers advice edi- 
tors have given about the advisability of 
enclosing a covering letter with each manu- 
script. There is a general feeling that the 
manuscript must speak for itself and that 
a writer can accomplish little by a letter, 
especially if he is an unknown. True. But 
editors have raised another side of the ques- 
tion. In many houses, especially if the staff 
is small, no card record is kept of manv- 
scripts which come in with the “slush” and 
are returned as unacceptable. But letters to 
the editor are filed for possible future refer- 
ence. Therefore, it is a very good plan for 
writers to send along a brief covering letter. 

It may be merely: “Dear Editor, I am 
sending a short story called (title). Thank 
you for reading it.” And give your com- 
plete name and address and date. Filed 
material is not lost. As your name becomes 
familiar by repeated submissions, your rec- 
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absolutely necessary. 

George Wiswell has resigned as fiction 
editor of Esquire, 366 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. Liberty has a new non-fiction 
editor, Ruth Kupferer. Otherwise, there is 
no important change since the report on 
the new editor last month. Address: 37 
West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Diana Lurvey has been raised from asso- 
ciate to editor of Movie Stars Parade. She 
replaces Grace Fischler. Muriel Babcock 
has been appointed vice-president of the 
Ideal Woman’s Group. She continues as 
editorial director of this group, which also 
includes Movie Life, Personal Romances, 
and Intimate Romances. Offices are at 295 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Beatrice Lubitz resigned as editorial di- 
rector of the two Hillman movie fan books, 
Movieland and Screen Guide. Dorothea 
Lee McEvoy takes her place. The Hillman 
address is 535 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Tony Field resigned as editor of the Hill- 
man fact-detective group to go to Harrison 
Publications, 201 West 52nd Street, N. Y. 
19. Over there, he’ll have charge of Whis- 
per, which uses exposes, etc., and the five 
picture books: Beauty Parade, Eyeful, Flirt, 
Wink, and Titter. No diagram is needed to 
show that the picture books are full of girly 
stuff and don’t buy any text material. 

The Hillman fact-detective monthlies — 
there are four of them, Uncensored, Real, 
Headquarters, and Crime—are now headed 
up by a double editorship with long experi- 
ence. Everett Meyers carries the title of 
editor. He’s tall, dark, and handsome, with 
a mustache and a pleasing smile. Ernest 
Henshaw is called production editor. He’s 
the thin type who could eat three big din- 
ners a day and lose weight. They work to- 
gether like Mutt and Jeff, or Damon and 
Pythias. It’s a truly cooperative staff. 

This is the biggest fact-detective market, 
and perhaps the fastest. Everything in the 
office receives a report no later than Wed- 
nesday, with checks going out every Friday. 
Requirements continue just the same. Sto- 
ries average 5,000 words, and a variety of 
locale is greatly desired. Editorials of 1500 
to 2,000 words on some phase of crime 
prevention are in demand. These should be 


letters brief. Write more only when it is 





signed by judges, officers, authorities in the 
field, and be accompanied by a photograph 
of the by-liner; $50 paid for each used. 
Payment on regular stories is 22 cents a 
word, on acceptance; on pictures, $5 each, 
on publication. All filler material is staff- 
produced. Address: 535 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. 

American Legion Magazine is slanting its 
contents toward the younger veterans of the 
last war. But the older men seem to like 
it just the same; probably they enjoy feeling 
young. Everything must have a masculine 
slant since this is not a family publication. 

Fiction is used only occasionally, as some- 
thing happens to hit the editorial fancy. 
Only short lengths fit in as a rule; 2500 up 
to 3500 words at most. Articles run up to 
2500 words, but one should always query 
on subject matter. Most of those submitted 
are far too general. In fact, according to 
the editors, this magazine, in spite of its 
three million circulation, is not really a 
good market. For what it does buy, pay- 
ment is good within the field. 

There is a small market for short pieces, 
either text or verse, for the “Parting Shots” 
page; also for cartoons. Joseph C. Keeley 
is the editor. Offices are at 1 Park Avenue. 

Adventure holds a strong, steady course 
in the field of men’s adventure. The editor 
is not fussy about lengths; he can use al- 
most anything up to 18,000 words. But he 
always wants a good story with plenty of 
action and lively characterization. 

Modern stuff is most in demand, and 
woman interest should be kept down, es- 
pecially in shorts. Any setting will do for 
the adventure; variety is the word. 

There is also a need for fact stories, that 
is, articles written in a colorful as well as 
informative way. Treat them like a story; 
the editor wants to illustrate them. A good 
length is 3000 to 4000 words. Also, short 
features of 2000 to 2500 words can be used, 
and some sturdy he-man verse of the bal- 
lad type. Payment is 2 cents a word for 
prose, fifty cents a line for verse; on accept- 
ance. Adventure is one of the Popular Pub- 
lications pulps, at 205 East 42nd Street, 
N.Y. 17. Kendall W. Goodwyn is the editor. 


All those new “romance” comics must 
be building up a group of very young new 
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readers for the love and confession fields. 
For editors of the adult magazines are still 
doing business at the old stands. 

The two confession books of the Ideal 
Woman’s Group are quite separate from 
each other, with no central reading at all. 
Writers should keep that in mind when 
considering Personal Romances, edited by 
May Kelley, and Intimate Romances, ed- 
ited by Florence Schetty. Each book has its 
own slant. Writers must study their mar- 
kets very carefully, especially in this field. 

The market is wide open at Intimate 
Romances. Story lengths run 6000 to 8000 
words, but the 7000 word length is most in 
demand. The policy here, in a nutshell, is 
the relatively simple plot with tremendous 
emotional complications. Earthquakes, 
tidal floods, and such cataclysms are 
frowned upon as too melodramatic. 

The editor is striving for a very realistic 
appeal, with detailed behavior on the part 
of characters and real solutions to problems. 
Solutions may not always be happy ones, 
but they must be a genuine result of the 
course of action which the character adopts 
in the situation. There are three editorial 
taboos on this magazine: illicit love, racial 
or religious issues, and divorce used as a 
means of solution to marital difficulties. The 
latter course is not considered a solution. 


Reports are fast here. Payment is on 
acceptance, at 3 cents a word. Mrs. Flo- 
rence Schetty is the editor. Address: 185 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

With the January issue, Girls’ Fun and 
Fashion Magazine appears in the place of 
Polly Pigtails. It has a nice cover and a 
considerable amount of smart new contents. 





Writer’s Menu 


Tear up into half-inch strips, 
One of your old manuscripts. 
Grate and mix in one eraser, 

Use the carbon tet for chaser. 
Sprinkle on some paper clips, 
And garnish with rejection slips. 
Eat ad lib and praise the Lord— 
At least this much you can afford. 


R. Van Taylor 








But it also retains its comics and uses paper 
suited to them. Betty Sears is the editorial 
name used. 

This is a magazine for girls of 10 to 14, 
so no romance should creep into stories. 
Fiction should use boys and girls as part 
of a gang or group. The maximum length 
is 2500 words. Writers should aim at the 
12 to 14-year-old readers, as this holds the 
interest of the entire age group. 

Other needs include short articles of 1500 
to 2000 words, as well as 1-column fillers of 
300 words. These may be how-to-do-it sub- 
jects, games, parties, hobbies, etc. Payment 
is On acceptance, approximating 3 cents a 
word. 

Girls’ Fun and Fashion Magazine is now 
on the newsstands at 15 cents a copy. It 
will be available on subscription presently, 
at a price to be set. Address: 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Mary Hortor is fiction editor of Young 
America, the magazine distributed through 
schools each week during school terms. 
Only fiction is bought from free-lancers, the 
rest being staff-produced. Lengths run 
about 1200 words for short stories. Serials 
in 2 to 4 parts are also bought; each install- 
ment about 1200 words. Some longer seri- 
als are used, about 8 parts, but these are 
usually pre-publication books. 

Stories may feature any type of situation, 
from adventure to modern life. They must 
be moral in effect, but with that quality 
merely taken for granted. Boy and girl in- 
terest is important, either singly or together. 
Payment for short stories is $50, on accept- 
ance. The same amount is paid for serial- 
installments; the rest is by arrangement 
with the author. Other magazines in the 
Young America group are buying nothing 
this year. The office is at 32 East 57th 
Street, N. Y. 22. 

Army Laffs and Screwball are being dis- 
continued, and as a consequence, Crest- 
wood publications now has no market for 
original free-lance material of any kind. 
Address: 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

Aero Digest demands such specialized 
and technical material and gets so much 
from contributing engineers that it does not 
encourage free-lancers to submit anything. 
Frank A. Tichenor is editor and publisher 
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coke in a shovel is a chore 





Here’s someone who really cares whether you spell it with a lower- 


«e9? 


case “‘c” or a capital. 


«ee 


With a lower-case “c”, coke means a certain type of fuel—and 
nothing else. Junior, get busy with that shovel. 


With an upper-case “C”, Coke means Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 
And how Junior enjoys the pause that refreshes. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned 
often forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial 
matter is a vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent in 
the protection of our trade-marks. 





Hence these frequent reminders. *Coke =Coca-Cola 
Your co-operation is respectfully Both are registered trade- 
requested, whenever you use warts tas didinguich the 
7 Col lan 3 3 same thing—the product of 
either Coca-Cola or Coke in print. Tie Cins-Oile Company. 











THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 

















of this book. Air Pilot and Technician, 
once a separate publication, is now incorpo- 
rated as a special department. The address: 
515 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 


Albert R. Perkins, managing editor of 
Macfadden’s Sport Magazine and instruc- 
tor in radio and TV writing at New York 
University, has just gotten out a very au- 
thoritative looking mannual of national 
radio and television free lance script mar- 
kets. This list is now in its eighth year, and 
has been greatly improved over past issues. 
It includes the name, title, and address of 
script-buyers, type of script desired, prices 
paid, and much more detailed information. 
Since this new list looks highly practical 
and valuable, it should be well worth the 
$1.50 a copy. (Postpaid, check or money 
order, no stamps.) Write to Mr. Perkins at 
711 Bleeker Avenue, Mamaroneck, New 
York. 


Ejler Jakobbson, managing editor of ten 
Popular Publications pulps, has urgent 
need for material for his detective and love 
books. For New Detective he can use any 
length up to 15,000 words, although shorts 
average 5,000 words. There is no set num- 
ber of items required for his contents page, 
and so good meaty stories fit in well. Hu- 
man interest stories built around a crime, 
with the solution depending upon the crime 
— that’s how he charts his type of story. 
Payment is a cent a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

For Love Novels also he can use any 
length up to 15,000 words, but needs shorts 
particularly now. The problem of each 
story must be primarily a love problem. 
He’d rather not have a cops-and-robbers 
angle, or an adventure theme. Make it 
romance, right from the start. 

However, there is plenty of variety to be 
found within the field of the straight love 
story, through variety of backgrounds, of 
characters, and especially in the treatment 
of a plot and its solution. There’s no need 
to climb into a rut and stay there. Love 
Novels also uses some short verse of the 
unsophisticated variety. 


Payment is a cent a word and up for 
stories; 25 cents a line for poetry. Address 
manuscripts to Love Novels, at 205 East 
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42nd Street, N. Y. 17. Use the same address 
for New Detective. 

15 Western Tales, which is also under 
Ejler Jakobbson’s management, is very 
much open for short stories up to 6,000 
words. The same rates and address apply 
here. 

There is no change in the editorial poli- 
cies of the three love pulps edited by 
Louise Hauser. The big need is for shorts 
of 3000 to 5000 words. But little comes in 
under 3500 words which has appeal for her 
readers. 

For Love Short Stories material can be 
fairly light. Readers are in their late teens 
mostly. All-Story Love uses serials consist- 
ently, in three to five parts. Stories for this 
magazine can include more adventure and 
they may be set against foreign back- 
grounds. Love Book uses a two or three- 
parter now and then, but does not always 
feature a serial. Stories here should be very 
dramatic, with strong emotion, and may be 
more mature than in the others. 

For all three magazines, Miss Hauser 
would like to see greater variety of back- 
grounds, with more stories set in small 
towns and in the country; also more use 
of varied sections of the country. The ma- 
jority of the readers are in the South and 
Middle West, in small towns. Timeliness, 
or seasonal quality is good. Keep at least 
four months ahead of the calendar in 
submissions. 

There is a market here for verse up to 
16 lines; better if shorter. This should be 
light, gay, and romantic, never gloomy. 
Payment for these love pulps is a cent a 
word and up for fiction; 25 cents a line 
for verse. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 





The “Journal,” Too! 
Sir: 


You published a letter regarding the frequent 
use of “said” in a Saturday Evening Post story. 
May I call attention to a story in the December 
Ladies Home Journal, “Then Came the Mail- 
man,” which has “said” 210 times, in many 
instances where not even an equivalent is needed. 

W. F. Martin, 
126 Stanford Ave., 
Elyria, Ohio 
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Post Writer Praises Palmer 


“Let me assure you that my sale of a story, ‘A Pound of Cure’ to 
Saturday Evening Post will make no difference in my attitude toward 
studying your course—except, if possible, to make me work harder. Even 
though I am still studying it, I feel that I have already benefited from 
your course of instruction. You people have a wonderful knack of bringing 
out and underlining important facets of fiction writing. . . . 


—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. 


Here’s How Palmer Students Are Doing 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


Reports Consistent Sales 


me “Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about 
writing. All I possessed was the 
urge and a battered old type- 
writer. Now, after studying with 
Palmer, I have sold short stories 
to The Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought me 
a check for $125. I have also received several 
encouraging letters from big-slick editors.” Edith 
P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


First Sale Pays for Course 


“I had previously taken two 
writing courses without success. 
Now, after enrolling with Palmer, 
I have received a check for my 
first sale (short story, to CAP- 
PER’S WEEKLY). No wonder I 
heartily recommend the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship.’ — Warren Crumrine, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Student Wins $240 in Contest 


“Modern Romance was sponsoring a contest. 
Thus inspired, I wrote two stories. They accepted 
the first story for $240 when I consented to short- 
ening it. Hooray! One more reason why I’m 
thankful I signed up for the Palmer Course.”— 
Mrs. Helen Vanderbeke, Davenport, Iowa. 


Student Wins $100 Prize for Short Story 


“As a result of bad health, I’ve been unable to 
work for two years, and this is the first money I’ve 
earned in that time. This reward would have been 
impossible without Palmer’s splendid instruction.” 
—Tom L. Huron, Fort Myers, Fla. 


Sells to TODAY'S WOMAN 


“Made my first sale—an article called ‘Budget 
Entertaining’ to Today's Woman, then sold an ar- 
ticle to Teleview. Definitely, the Palmer course 
has helped me.”—Marlen Barker, Hicksville, N. Y. 








You Learn at Home 


You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and indivdual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time 
and effort in preparing for success. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities as 
a writer, we will send you free our 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” Packed 
with useful information, this book tells about 
easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and sources 
of material to write about; answers many ques- 
tions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home-study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of 





Approved 
Authorship, Since 1917| 
Member, National Home Study Council F 

Veterans 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-10 
Hollywood 28, California 


FREE Palmer Institute of Authorship 
of 


1680 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-10 
Please send me f: book, “Th i 
Stories,” which explains = roe See ae ~~ 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will 
Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
SES WishothasatbwtametehceWsee scneneaviedsseecacesteansel 











Me erbeiiencdéewnscenewtdesen NG en: Wieniscces cts 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 
































By Harriet Cannon 


JANUARY BEING THE TIME for New Year’s 
resolutions, there’s a special resolution I’d 
like to suggest to all writers who are aim- 
ing at the radio and television market. 
Resolve to stop, look and listen before 
writing that script! For radio writers that’s 
a comparatively easy resolution to carry 
out. All you need is a radio and the ability 
to concentrate on what you hear. For tele- 
vision writers it isn’t that simple, unless you 
own a television set. Now that prices are 
coming down, many writers are finding it 
a worthwhile investment to buy one of the 
less expensive sets. But there are other ways 
to see television shows. 

Almost everyone knows someone who has 
a television set. By viewing TV shows at 
the homes of your friends you will be able 
to watch their reactions and make mental 
notes to be written down later. If some 
dramatic presentation holds their interest 
and evokes favorable comments, you have 
the beginning of a discussion that can be 
extremely valuable to you in your own writ- 
ing. If the viewers don’t like a particular 
show, try to find out why and avoid those 
faults in scripting your play. They may not 
know anything about the technique of writ- 
ing, but they know what they like and that’s 
exactly why their opinions are worthwhile. 

If you can’t manage to see television at 
all, then you’d better concentrate on radio 
which is still a better market. One of the 
best of the recent shows to listen to for writ- 
ing technique is Margaret Sangster’s Light 
of the World heard over NBC Mondays 
through Fridays, 2:45 p.m. EST. 
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This series is based on a fictional couple 
whose son, Bartholomew, is a follower of 
Jesus. The story tells how Bartholomew, 
and then his family and friends, are influ- 
enced by Christ’s personality. What makes 
this plan more difficult than it seems is the 
fact that Jesus never appears as a character. 
“TI think it is presumptuous of a writer to 
attribute speeches to Jesus, and impertinent 
of an actor to play the role,” Miss Sangster 
says. “So all we know of Jesus in this story 
is what the characters say about Him.” 

Although writing a story of this kind 
would appear to be a difficult task, Miss 
Sangster explains her ability to handle it 
by pointing out that “The problems of the 
Biblical family are not basically different 
from those of the modern family.” Of 
course, Miss Sangster had the advantage of 
thorough religious and professional training 
early in life. “I was writing for the Chris- 
tian Herald when I was 15 years old (she’s 
now in her late 40’s) and I have tried to 
develop my understanding of people. Com- 
bine the two, add a little writing ability and 
a lot of scholarship, and you have your basis 
for stories about both contemporary and 
ancient people.” 

Miss Sangster’s contributions to the 
Christian Herald led to an assignment as 
a reporter overseas during World War I, 
when she was 18. She had written only 
religious poetry and short stories for the 
magazine prior to her assignment abroad. 
After her return to the United States, she 
continued to write. Books, short stories and 
articles rolled from her typewriter with phe- 
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nomenal speed. From 1929 to 1931, she 
was editor of Smart Set Magazine. 

Since she has turned to writing for radio, 
Miss Sangster has written five daytime seri- 
als: Joyce Jordan, Ellen Randolph, Arnold 
Grimes’ Daughter, Hope Arlen’s Romance 
and Light of the World. Although Light of 
the World is Miss Sangster’s only current 
radio show she still writes articles and short 
stories and is working on a novel. All in 
all she estimates her literary output at about 
70,000 words a week, dictating to three 
secretaries in shifts and editing her copy in 
the evenings. 

* * * 

A letter from Robert M. Savage, conti- 
nuity editor of the American Broadcasting 
Company in Chicago, reveals the unhappy 
news that two TV shows which this col- 
umn listed in November are no longer in 
the running. They are Standby for Crime 
and ABC Penthouse Players. At present, 
according to Mr. Savage, ABC in Chicago 


is not buying any free-lance material. 
* * * 


KTSL, Don Lee Broadcasting System, 
1313 North Vine Street, Hollywood 28, 


POPULAR 
PUBLICATIONS 


THANKS ITS AUTHORS 


for the many fine stories which have made possible the 
continued, healthy growth of our magazines during the 


year just ending. 


In an organization which buys and publishes more manu- 
scripts than any other all-fiction market, the need for 
good stories is never ending. Our editors are always 
anxious to contact new authors—always willing to work 
with those whose manuscripts show promise. 


We extend to all our authors, old and new, our best 
wishes for a productive and prosperous new year. 


205 EAST 42ND STREET 


California. Program Director: E. 
Carlton Winckler. 

Back in December, 1931, when televi- 
sion was just beginning to make its way 
into our vocabularies, a station called 
W6XAO out on the West Coast was actu- 
ally engaged in telecasting —a brave new 
experiment and one which called for a 
visionary’s patience and determination. To- 
day, under its new name, KTSL, it is part 
of the Don Lee Broadcasting System and 
is still pioneering, in the sense that it is 
looking for new material suitable for TV 
presentation. Mr. Winckler tells us that he 
wants scripts in either straight play or tele- 
vision script form, complete stories, written 
to either half-hour or 15-minute length. 

If you have any new ideas that you think 
are “naturals” for TV, send them along. If 
your idea requires a written script, send a 
sample. All material should be addressed 
to Mr. Winckler. As soon as he receives 
your script, and before it is read, he’ll send 
you a release to sign. Return it to him 
along with the usual self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


* * * 












NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 












YOUR FIRST 


SALE! 





Do you know where to make it? We have 
been wondering why so many writers 
with something to say and ability to 
handle words are in a rut. 


This is where we enter. For fifteen years 
we have been located in the heart of the 
publishing world. Not because we like 
tall buildings, but because we have busi- 
ness with editors. Hundreds of requests 
for stories, novels, books and articles 
must remain unfilled. Why? It might 
be that you as one writer have not taken 
advantage of an honest and qualified 
sales service. 


Our fee to handle your MS is $1 per 
1,000 words, up to 10,000—and 50c per 
M thereafter. Our minimum fee for one 
MS, 5,000 words or less, is $5. 


Hundreds of requests for novels are com- 
pelling us to make a concession. For $5, 
we shall read your novel, try to sell it 
immediately, if it has any sales value at 
all, or in a letter of appraisal pass on 
some comment to you. 


Our commission: 10%. Return postage 
with each MS, please. Or, if you wish, 
you may ship by Express. 


No fee for professional writers, of course— 
aad all fees dropped after two sales for 
beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS — WE HAVE MADE 
THE FIRST SALE FOR HUNDREDS OF OTHERS — 
WHY NOT YOU? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


184 NASSAU STREET—TRIBUNE BLDG., 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















Cavalcade of America, Tuesdays, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. EST, NBC. Agency: Batten, Bar- 


ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison | 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Script Editor: 
John Driscoll. Sponsor: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


This coast-to-coast show mirrors actual 
but little-known events in the long parade 
of American history. Cavalcade has been 
on the air since 1935 and some of the 
greatest stars of stage and screen have ap- 
peared in leading roles. 


Accuracy and smooth writing are prime 
requirements in this market, but the pay- 
ment and the prestige of having a script 
accepted should make trying to write for 
this show a worthwhile challenge. Since an 
historian and a research staff are kept busy 
checking and re-checking the historical ac- 
curacy of the data used by script writers, 
you might enclose a bibliography with your 
script so that your sources can be easily 
checked. 


Your script should be about a real Ameri- 
can man or woman, famous or compara- 
tively unknown, contemporary, or out of 
the past. The subject may be someone who 
has contributed to the building of our na- 
tion historically or culturally, or someone 
who has made an important discovery in 
the field of medical research or science. 


Courage, patriotism, pioneering, or other 
vital experiences that make a dramatic story 
in whatever field your subject may have 
been outstanding are the elements that 
make a good Cavalcade story. If the person 
you choose to write about is already famous, 
take one of the little-known episodes in his 
life and dramatize it rather than something 
which has already been popularized. The 
main point is that the subject must have 
played an important role in an unusual 
event of major consequence. Leading roles 
are played by Hollywood or Broadway stars 
so they must be written “strong.” 


Examples of subjects already used by 
Cavalcade writers are: yellow fever control 
in Cuba; President Cleveland’s courtship; 
the marriage of Oliver Wendell Holmes. If 
you are in doubt regarding the suitability 
of the person or event you want to drama- 
tize, submit an outline of your proposed 
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script first. In fact, since Cavalcade has 
been on the air for so many years and has 
covered so many subjects, I would suggest 
submitting an outline before going to work 
on the script. There’s no point wasting time 
if the subject is one that has already been 
used. Payment is excellent—$350 and up. 
Send for release first. Return it signed with 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 


* * * 


Radio City Playhouse, Sundays, 5:00-5:30 
p.m. EST, NBC. Address: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Producer-Direc- 
tor: Harry W. Junkin. Sustaining. 

Original stories of all sorts are wanted by 
Mr. Junkin who has recently been touring 
colleges looking for new writing talent. High 
quality of writing is a “must” and stories 
must be entertainment whether in the field 
of comedy, romance, mystery or adventure. 

If you are adept at good characterization, 
this is one show you should listen to and 
try writing for because, in all the Radio 
City Playhouse scripts, characterization is 
one of the outstanding elements. This is the 
sort of show that is worthy of a writer’s 
hardest work and best out-put. If you want 
to submit an adaptation, it should be one 
of your own published stories, or one to 
which you have obtained rights. 

Taboos are drunkenness, profanity, sexi- 
ness, adultery, suicide, horror or sordidness, 
cops and robbers, propaganda, and racial or 


religious themes that might offend listeners. 


Payment for originals is usually $210 but 
more if script is outstanding. Adaptations 
pay $150 for licensing for one performance; 
writer owns other rights. Send for release 
first, and return it to Mr. Junkin with your 
signature and the usual self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

* * a 


Colgate Theater, Sundays, 8:30-9:00 
p.m. EST, NBC-TV Network. Agency: 
Willian Esty, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Script Editor: William L. 
Stuart. Producer: Kendall Foster. Sponsor: 
Colgate Co. 

This TV show is steadily gaining in 
popularity and is a good market pro- 
vided you can give them just what they 
want. Before submitting any script to Col- 
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to 
Authors 
Artists and Agents 
from 
THE THRILLING 
FAMILY 
of 
MAGAZINES 


STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC. 
BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 














WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


c. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Conrse 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohie 
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12 FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


Twelve helpful Brochures on various phases of creative 
writin 
“ints is the ue best dollar’s worth of help I ever invested,”’ 


weiss Mrs. 
3S REE “descriptive literature _on the PLOT GENIE 
RITING MADE EASY. 


a on ARTICLE 
J. C. SLOAN 
eo for the Gagnon Co. 








P. O. Box 1 Glendale, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat. Book lengths: 12%c per pase. about a 
per 1000 words, Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 


Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Setting cartoonists and illustrators depend on PEN AND 
BRUSH NEWSLETTER for the latest art requirements of 
magazines, comic keene and syndicates. 

Trial subscription $1.00—3 months, Market guide included 
FREE.—New subscribers only. Published every two weeks. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 


106 Perry St. 14, N. Y. 








Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50cts. 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, indiana 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."* 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


"My Juvenile Success Secrets'' and 
"*My Formula for Fiction"* 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Author of 
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gate Theater write to Mr. Stuart and out- 
line your story for his approval. 


In general, Colgate Theater requires 
original short stories suitable for adaptation 
to TV. Occasionally material already in 
adapted form is bought, but on the whole 
the adaptations are written by staff writers. 
This is a family-type show and there is a 
wide variety of material suitable for stories. 
Anything in good taste is acceptable rang- 
ing from comedy to drama. Try to limit 
your characters to four, with five as a maxi- 
mum. Scripts are bought outright on the 
basis of one performance of 25 minutes. 





News of Radio Writers 


A letter from Samuel Birnkrant, free 
lance radio and TV writer and formerly 
staff writer on the Ted Mack Original Am- 
ateur Hour, college English teacher and 
newspaper reporter, tells us of his good for- 
tune in winning first prize in the recent 
playwriting contest sponsored by Valparaiso 
University. Sam also had a radio script, 
“The Admiral’s Vision,” published in Radio 
Player’s Scriptbook. “These recent develop- 
ments have been encouraging to me, and 
might prove so to others,” he says in his 
letter. Congratulations on your success, 
Sam! 

A writer named Joel Hammil walked 
into Harry Junkin’s office a few weeks ago 
with a script under his arm. Junkin never 
had heard of him or seen any of his work, 
but he read the script and bought it on 
the spot. 

“Of course, Hammil had rewritten it six 
times before submitting it,” Junkin says. 
“And that’s a point too many aspiring 
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young authors don’t keep in mind. If they’d 
rewrite and edit their own work more care- 
fully, they’d stand a better chance of get- 
ting it accepted for production.” Hammil’s 
script, “Problem Child” was heard on Ra- 
dio City Playhouse Nov. 13th. The play on 
that show’s Dec. 4th program was a thriller 
by James Sussex called, “Local Storm.” 

Frank Gabrielson’s script, “Us Pilgrims,” 
an immigrant’s version of the first Thanks- 
giving, was heard on Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca’s Nov. 22nd show. This comedy, a de- 
parture from the usual Cavalcade type of 
script, was performed for the second year 
on the program because of its fresh ap- 
proach to a familiar theme. George Tobias 
played the immigrant. 

Getting back to its usual format, Caval- 
cade’s Nov. 29th presentation, “Spindle- 
top,” was written by Irv Tunick and starred 
Henry Fonda in the role of Lt. Anthony 
Lucas of the Imperial Austrian Navy who 
became a U. S. citizen and mining engineer 
before discovering an oil well in Beaumont, 
Texas. Morton Wishengrad adapted Caval- 
cade’s Dec. 6th story from a book written 
by the subject of his play. She is Mrs. 
Marie Hays Heiner and her book, Hearing 
Is Believing, deals with her own problem 
of fighting deafness. Gene Tierney por- 
trayed Mrs. Heiner in the radio play. 


Writers who have sold to Colgate Thea- 
ter recently are Albert G. Miller, whose play 


} “News Item” was adapted for TV by Wil- 
} liam Kenndall Clarke for the Nov. 20th 
} program, and Dorothy Handley, whose 


story “Daughters Are Different,” was tele- 


cast the evening of Nov. 27th. 


Sylvia Berger wrote the script, “The 
Light from the Darkness” based on the ca- 
reer of Helen Keller’s teacher, Anne Sulli- 


| van Macy, for NBC’s Eternal Light pro- 
_ gram of Nov. 27th. Ernest Kinoy adapted 


Ernest Hemingway's For Whom the Bell 
Tolls for the NBC Theater Nov. 20th, and 
Milton Wayne did the adaptation for John 
P. Marquand’s Point of No Return for the 
same show’s Nov. 27th presentation. 


Harry Bailey and Terry Ryan, formerly 
with Fred Allen, have been signed to write 
the scripts for the CBS-TV series, Inside 
U. S. A. with Chevrolet. 














? 


Why are my scripts rejected? Is 

there something basically wrong 

with my writing? 

Should I try some other field of 

scripting? 

Is there any chance at all for me? 
eee 


If you need answers to any questions 
such as those listed above, why not write 
to us and receive the friendly advice of 
professional writers and editors? 
Our service is under supervision of 
ERIC HEATH, author of “Writing 
for Television,” Story Plotting Sim- 
plified,’ and formerly associated 
with celebrated stars and producers. 


Introductory offer: A concise analysis of 
any script under 3,000 words for $1.00 


HOLLYWOOD STORY LABORATORY 


801 North Hayworth Ave. 
Hollywood 46, California 





RBS Z/ 
DOUBLEDAY 


salutes 


Writer’s Digest 


and its 


subscribers 


and announces the forthcoming publication of 
these important books about writers and writing: 


THE WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 
by Edmund Bergler, M.D. Febreary 16th 
Probable price, $3.50 
WRITING: ADVICE AND DEVICES 
by Walter S. Campbell (Stanley Vestal), Director 


Courses in Professional Writing, University ef Oklahoma 
February 23rd. $3.50 




















West Coast Radio and TV 
By Faith Kildare 


Frank Samuels, vice-president in charge 
of ABC’s western division, says: ““The ques- 
tion writers most frequently ask our KECA- 
TV officials in Hollywood is: ‘If I’ve been 
successful in turning out scripts for radio, 
can’t I do the same thing for television?” 
My answer is ‘Yes’ and ‘No.’ 

“There is a great deal more to writing 
for television than for its airwaves pre- 
decessor. But this does not preclude the 
radio scripter from duplicating his or her 
success in the newer medium, because the 
radio writer has one basic qualification as 
a starter—the ability to write dialogue. Of 
course, that is not enough—not by a long 
shot. On television there is action as well 
as sound, and they occur simultaneously, 
and all action as well as dialogue must be 
indicated in the script. 

“My advice to aspiring television writers 
who have been successful in writing for 
other media is to get hold of some video 


Important 
Ta Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
19181 LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 





Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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scripts in order to study their mechanics 
and form, see some television rehearsals to 
learn how the shows are put together, and 
watch and study as many telecasts as pos- 
sible on a home receiver. Then, sit down at 
the typewriter and start pounding. After 
you take the finished script to the continuity 
editor of any television station or to any 
video show packager, cross your fingers and 
hope for the best.” 


* * * 


The Ruggles, starring movie funnyman 
Charlie Ruggles, screened every Sunday 
over KECA-TV at 9:00 p. m., released 
later by video recording on other outlets 
of the ABC telenetwork, has been cited by 
the Southern California Association for 
Better Radio and Television as the out- 
standing video program of its kind on the 
air. Mrs. Clara Logan, president of the 
Association, says that The Ruggles is the 
perfect example of a program designed for 
family viewing since it is wholesome, well- 
produced, and well-acted. 

Another show bidding for top position 
as a family program is One Man’s Family, 
which was written and produced on radio 
for more than 17 years by Carlton E. 
Morse, and which is now being telecast 
every Friday on KNBH, NBC’s TV station 
in Hollywood. 


7 * * 


Because the Sam Spade program is now 
free lance, you’ll want to study it for for- 
mat and types of stories being used. When 
you listen to it, hear Sam’s identifying ex- 
pressions. Some of these he frequently uses 
are: “what else,” “I see,” “figures,” and 
“uh, uh,” the latter said in a particular 
tone of voice. 

A knowledge of his expressions will help 
you write dialogue for him. And since 
identifying expressions aid in making char- 
acters into real people, you’ll want to create 
such expressions for your own characters. 
Simple as they sound, they can be amaz- 
ingly difficult to write. A study of those 
already in use will help. Notice how Sam 
uses his for many other purposes than 
characterization. 

Here are some of the ways Sam uses his 
favorite expressions: (1) To characterize 
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himself; (2) To remind the audience that 
he is still in the scene; (3) To tell the 
audience that he is not only listening but 
thinking over what’s being told to him; (4) 
To space the details that someone is telling 
him, so that not too many are given to the 
listener at one time; (5) To tell the audi- 
ence that he doesn’t believe what someone 
is telling him, but wants to act like he does 
for the moment, or to convey some other 
suppressed thought or feeling. 

However it’s done, it is most difficult 
for the radio actor to make clear suppressed 
thoughts and feelings to the audience. Pan- 
tomime is useless since the audience can’t 
xe him. He has only his voice, although 
music or sound or both may be added to 
help him out. Radio actors have to de- 
velop a special skill for reading subtly 
revealing lines. That is one reason why a 
veteran radio actor may do a better job 
with a part on the radio than the motion 
picture or stage star who originally and 
uecessfully created the role but is new to 
radio acting. 

Here are a few examples of identifying 
«pressions from the Sam Spade script of 





December 4th, written by John Michael 
Hayes: 


SPADE: To: Mrs. Wellington Van 
Cleve Montague, Nob Hill . . . What 


else. 


CROCKETT: Well, that qualifies 
me for this seat then. I’m a detective. 


SPADE: I see. 


CROCKETT: I can’t get a certifi- 
cate in any state until I clear that mess 
up, and so I have to work under some- 
body else’s. 


SPADE: Figures—but why me? 


CROCKETT: I have a job for us. 


SPADE: Yeah, well, that’s the first 
absorbing thing you’ve said. Where? 


HORACE: No, and I would be 
equally happy if she didn’t know. 


SPADE: Uh, uh. In other words, 
you want me to stop looking for it. 





I Can Sell That Script! 











e@ Editors are demanding good material. | have the contacts—have you the manuscripts? 
At present, there Is a tremendous demand for the work of newer authors due to slashed 
editorial budgets. Take advantage of this opportunity! Send your script today. 


e@ Known among selling authors for efficient, friendly service, | am now extending my 
facilities to include the promising newer writer. My office on Fifth Avenue, in the heart 
of the world's publishing center, is at your service. Let me help you achieve sales 
success. 

@ The following fees cover a detailed Collaborative Criticism—not a mere reading 
and superficial report. RATES: Professionals: 10% Commission on sales. Newer writers: 
$1 per thousand words or fraction thereof to 10,000 words, then 50c per 1,000 words 
—enclose fee with each manuscript. Minimum fee per script $3. Reports in 2 weeks. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS READ WITHOUT CHARGE. Write Today. 

@ OTHER SERVICES: Creative Editing, Technical Re-write, Ghosting, Expert Typing and 
Correction, and—special to those seeking steady, experienced assistance in their quest 
for sales—Iindividual Coaching Plan. All inquiries answered personally and promptly. 
FEE ALWAYS REFUNDED ON SALE OF MS. 

e@ Write TODAY for full details. Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING sent 
free upon request. No obligation. 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Wiy Not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, tierory Asen 


DEPT. WD 545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











Writing For 


Television 


By Eric Heatu 
Author of Story Plotting Simplified 

Foreword by Henry R. Lubcke, President Academy 
of Television Arts and Sciences, Hollywood. 

A handbook on the basic requirements and 
techniques of television writing. 

Explains in detail: Program production, Form 
and technique of writing a television play, Plot- 
ting for television, Characterization and dialogue, 
Comedy, Drama, Developing the serial, The 
juvenile slant, The musical show. Writing the com- 
mercial, Creating the television show, Marketing. 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. EXTENSIVE 
GLOSSARY AND INDEX. SIX COMPLETE 
SAMPLE SCRIPTS OF SHOWS ACTUALLY 


PRODUCED. 
Price: $4.75 


x * 


RESEARCH PUBLISHING CO. 


126 W. 3rd St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond— 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words—Minor 
corrections in spelling and punctuation. Free carbon 
—extra first and last page. 


WALLIS HAGMAN 
13725 LaSalle, Apt. B4 Detroit 6, Michigan 





ORDER SUPPLIES NOW ! ! 





50 — | 
500 Shts. » om x ll ‘Soe Bond ms Paper 


L_PRICES PLUS POST 
SEND FOR FREE SUPPLY AND | PRICE LIST 


WRITERS’ SUPPLY SERVICE 
2349 Putnam Avenue Terre Haute, Indiana 





CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 
Prompt, efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 15,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


118 Vaughan Rd. . 29 Toronto, Ontario 
’ + Apt 9727 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


— to write, what to write, and where to sell 


courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
ae Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive 
criticism; fra: honest, practical advice; real teaching. 


For full oeruiauhire and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


the Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 7 Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Boston Market Letter 
(Continued from page 24) 


tions to sportsmen’s equipment, etc.; (2) 
Techniques of fishing and hunting for vari- 
ous species, told factually and containing 
little or no dialogue; (3) Significant pieces 
on new or improved conservation, game 
management and fisheries practices; (4) 
Picture stories on any of the above topics, 
with glossy, high quality photographs; (5) 
Off-the-track fact articles.” Preferred length 
of manuscripts is between 1800 and 2400 
words. 


Outdoors Magazine, 136 Federal Street. 
H. G. Tapply, editor. Monthly. This brisk 
publication likes good, brief articles on 
phases of hunting, fishing, gun-dogs, and 
personal experience stories: 2000 to 2500 
words; fillers, 100 to 300 words. Payment 
on acceptance by arrangement; photos, $5. 

Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal 
Street. Henry Lyman, editor. Weekly from 
May to October and monthly from Novem- 
ber to April. Uses feature material on salt 
water sport fishing from Maine through 
North Carolina; how-to-do-it articles and 
scientific articles in layman’s style; about 
2,000 to 3,000 words. Buys photos. No fic- 
tion or poetry. Reports in one week and 
pay averages 114 cents a word on publica- 
tion. 

Skating, 30 Huntington Avenue. Mr. 
Theresa Weld Blanchard, editor. Published 
8 times each year. Mrs. Blanchard says: 


“We use articles on ice figure skating, é 
7 items 


amateur class, of instructive or newsworthy 
nature; best length 700 to 1500 words.” 


Buys good photos. There is no payment | 


for other material. 


Trade Journals 


If you have technical knowledge of their 
trade, these journals offer you a chance to 
begin with them and possibly work with 
them as a regular correspondent. Many 
trade journal editors got their start in that 
manner. 

American Photography, 353 Newbury 
Street. Frank R. Frapie, editor. Uses 
mostly professional and technical articles 
on building and using equipment; photog- 
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raphy as an art, etc. Only experts can 
qualify here. 

American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue. Ezra S. Grover, editor. Brief, 
technical articles on shoe-making. Pays on 
publication. (Issued by the Shoe Trades 
Publishing Company, publishers for The 
Leather Manufacturer, three directories 
of shoe manufacturers, and a shoe buyers’ 
guide. ) 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
286 Congress Street. Frank P. Bennett, 
editor. Weekly. Circulates to mill owners, 
managements, superintendents, and depart- 
ment heads, and carries technical articles, 
news items, and weekly market reports on 
cotton, woolen, worsted, rayon and knit- 
ting industries. It is the only weekly in the 
textile field with a general circulation and 
has been published since 1887 for the com- 
bined industries. Lengths run to 2000 
words. Rates based on type of article. For 
special articles, it is best to query. 

Automobilist, 176 Newbury Street. S. S. 
von Loesecke, editor. This is the publica- 
tion of the Automobile Legal Association. 
Has used brief articles for automobile own- 
ers but is often overstocked and seldom uses 
free-lance copy. 

Coal Herald and Air Conditioner, 141 
Milk Street. Covers coal burning market— 
national—with stress on North Atlantic 


} States. Must cover field in fewest possible 
E 
j words. Welcomes only experts who know 


coal and heating. Limited, but does buy 
items missed by staff. Send material to the 
managing editor. 

Eastern States Funeral Director, 170 
Summer Street. S. M. Weiss, editor. Mr. 
Weiss, who is cooperative and pleasant to 
know, says: “Eastern States, now in its 19th 
year, serves the funeral field and allied in- 
dustries in six New England states, also 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Editorial requirements include articles 
tanging from 500 to 1500 words based on 
interviews with successful funeral directors. 
Stories should carry by-line of director 
or writer. Subjects should be workable 
ideas regarding service methods which 
build broader public relations and com- 
munity confidence, such activities as casket 
selling methods; sales promotion ideas; co- 











[ Can Help 
You Sell 


There is always someone behind every 
writer — even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga, got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record—Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 














Gus Tasied/ this is it... 


The Newest, Most Modern ae 
Method of 


Writing To OR Ne 


Become the writer you have always wanted to be. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER 
shows you how. Through a fascinating series of 
charts, daily reports, tests and unique methods 
you make the most of your ability. 


There is nothing else quite like this new train- 
ing. No tedious "assignments". .. no cut-and- 
dried examples . . . no lengthy lessons... . 
You are aided to write freely, joyously, at the 
peak of your capacity. 





COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR-AUTHOR 
LAUDS CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER. . 


“One of the psychology teachers at the Uni- 
versity is enthusiastic over C.A.D., entirely 
approving of the tests you use, commending 
the system of daily reports, and finding that 
you are well up on the latest developments 
in the field of psychology. As for me, I got 
three plot suggestions from two pages alone.” 
—W. K. Jones, Oxford, Ohio. 


CONSTRUCTIVE NEW TRAINING in 


Writing fiction, non-fiction, plays, etc. Usable 
plotting methods for articles and fiction. How to 
develop your imagination and ingenuity. How to 
overcome inhibitions that impede success. The 
way to greater, more steady production of mss. 
How to write better in your own natural way. 


Completely Different 
Intensely Stimulating 
Highly Practical 











Write today for full information. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 CHAMPA STREET DENVER 2, COLORADO 





THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


Send me information about the new training, The Creative 
Ability Developer, without cost or obligation to me. 














operation with church and civic organiza- 
tions; relationships with clergy; distinctive 
funeral home arrangements.” Photos of un- 
usual funerals are bought, as are articles 
on hobbies of funeral directors, architect’s 
plans for modernizing, and stories from 
larger cities and smaller-town operators. 
Reports in ten days. Pays on acceptance 
or publication, 2 to 1 cent a word; pho- 
tos, $1 to $2 a print. 

The Leather Manufacturer, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue. Carroll Westall, editor. Uses 
brief articles, 2000 to 2500 words, put to- 
gether from first-hand knowledge of tan- 
ning, finishing processes. The editor asks 
that writers study the title of his magazine 
before submitting scripts. He says, “The 
Leather Manufacturer is a manufacturing, 
not a consumer journal. For example, it is 
read by manufacturers of belting leather, 
not by makers of belts, and by tanners of 
glove leather, not by manufacturers of 
gloves.” He does not want a rehash of arti- 
cles in encyclopedias, textbooks or other 
similar sources of information. For special 
articles, query. 

Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South Street. 
W. C. Hatch, editor. Illustrated articles on 
modern shoe rebuilding establishments, 1000 
to 1500 words. Also buys photos. Pays 1 
cent a word on publication. (Combined 
some time ago with Shoe Repairer and 
Findings Dealer.) 

Modern Transportation, 80 Federal St. 
M. W. Illingworth, editor. Brief, sound 
articles of interest to highway and trans- 
portation groups; some photos. 

New Grocery and Market Magazine, 80 
Federal St. Helene E. Aldrich, editor. This 
is mostly staff-written. Has brief articles on 
grocery promotion, displays, etc., with 
photos. For special articles, query. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 
Street. Weekly. Covers shoe manufactur- 
ing and leather tanning trade. Carries fea- 
ture articles on merchandising of shoes and 
leather. Pays according to value; photos, 
$1 to $5. 

Vincent Edwards and Company, 260 
Tremont Street. V. Edward Borges, editor. 
This house publishes a number of excellent 
trade journals, each a leader in its field. 
Most of these are inside books for “back 
of the house” operation. They circulate to 
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those in management or those who do the 
actual work. They include such trade-jour- 
nals as: , 

Garrison’s Magazine. Fact articles, 500 
to 1000 words on operation of stores. 

Hotel Bulletin. Fact articles on “back of 
the house” in hotels. Pays 1 cent a word 
on publication. Buys photos. 

Fur Fashions. Fact articles on operating. 

Furniture Manufacturer. Same require- 


| ments. 


Fur Trade Review. Same requirements. 

Plastics Magazine. Same requirements. 

Women’s Reporter. Same requirements. 

Several other trade journals are pub- 
lished by this same house. Copy for all 
should be sent to the New York address, 
342 Madison Avenue. 

Under New England trade journals, 
here are a few which cover the New Eng- 
land states. They are very limited markets 
but do buy some material from free lan- 
vrs. Yankee Beverage News, 120 Boylston 
Street, C. J. Daley, editor. New England 
Electrical News, 176 Federal Street. New 
England Beverages, 18 Tremont Street. 
New England Furniture Manufacturer, 69 
Canal Street. It is best to query before 
ending material to any of these papers. 


Book Publishers 


Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., Kendall 
Square Building, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Warren Blaisdell, editor-in-chief. “We are 


) pecializing in college textbooks only, and 


we pay royalties,’ Mr. Blaisdell told us. 
Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon Street. 


j Paul V. Bacon, editor-in-chief. The text- 


books published by this house are school- 
books. They are not interested in novels 
or general books; only those intended for 
pupils in school. The number of books 
published varies from year to year. 

American Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Newbury Street. Frank R. 
Frapie, editor. Publishes books, technical 
and educational, on photography only, also 
on photo engraving, hobbies, arts and crafts 
allied with the art of photography. Query 
before sending material. Outright purchase 
and royalty. Limited market. 

Atlantic Press, 8 Arlington Street. (Book 
department of Atlantic Monthly.) Dudley 











YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruisers, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
test now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











Persistent efforts bring SALES 
for your BOOK and MAGAZINE 
material. 


The publishing district is my field. 
My experience is available to estab- 
lished writers who are handled on 
commission basis and to others who 
may start at the introductory rate 
of $3 for up to 4,000 words. 

Should revision be required, ad- 
vice will be given briefly and ma- 
terial may be resubmitted without 
charge. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St.,. New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I can sell it.” 











THERE IS NO ONE WHO WRITES 
EXACTLY AS YOU DO 


} ; U. As a teacher of college Eng- 
lish and a published writer, I think I realize how im- 
portant a writer’s individuality is. Of course I will edit 
your manuscript carefully for errors in grammar, spelling, 
etc., but, more important, I will send you a_written 
appraisal of your style and its possibilities, This ap- 
praisal will include a criticism of the story with out- 
lines for changes in plot or character. My idea is to 
encourage your style along its most natural lines of 
development. My fees are, I lieve, very reasonable. 
Two dollars for short stories or articles and fifteen 
dollars for novels. Please include return postage, and 
you will receive your manuscript back within a week. 


LOUISE ROSE EPPLEY 
Box 157, Fredonia, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 20 Ib. bond. 
50c a thousand words 


RUBY WATSON 


237 &. Ninth St, Jadiancpolls 2, Ind. 
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) A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE $ 
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4 
4 
for Authors é 

We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in ¢ 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press : 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 

313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y.§ 
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| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











Cloud, director, tells us: “We consider 
books of fiction, non-fiction, biography, his- 
tory, belles-lettres, textbooks, juveniles. Un- 
solicited manuscripts are welcome, but only 
quality work rates here. We usually report 
within three weeks.” (Books are often seri- 
alized in the pages of Atlantic Monthly.) 





Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street. Melvin 
Arnold, editor, states: “We publish books 
on world affairs, philosophy, ethics, liberal 
religion—on royalty basis. Always query in 
advance. An unsolicited manuscript is sel- 
dom acceptable.” 

Charles T. Branford Company, 6 Beacon 
Street. (Successor to Ralph T. Hale & 
Company.) Leo J. Jacobs, editor. Non- 
fiction, art-books, gardening, how-to-do-it 
crafts and hobbies. Payment on royalty 
basis. No fiction or verse. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office Build- 
ing. James B. Palmer, editor. This house 
averages about 150 titles each year and 
books are exclusively textbooks for schools 
and colleges. Royalties. 

Harvard University Press, now at 4 
Francis Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. No fic- 
tion or juveniles. “We will consider work 
from unknown writers—as well as author- 
ities in various fields of learning,” their 
editor says, “but work must display literary 
skill and taste.” 

Heath, D. C. & Company, 285 Colum- 
bus Ave. Jose Padin, editor-in-chief, tells 
us: “We are interested exclusively in all 
types of textbooks.” Royalties. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street. Paul 
Brooks, editor-in-chief. This well-known 
and well-established book house will con- 
sider book length manuscripts of fiction, 
non-fiction, a limited amount of 
poetry, Westerns, and adventure. The chief 
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interest remains adult full-length narratives 
of historical or human interest type—and 
fiction. Best lengths for novels, 50,000 to 
150,000 words; juveniles, 40,000 to 70,000 
words. (This house sponsors annual awards 
for their “Literary Fellowships” and “Life 
in America” series.) 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester 
Street. Edmund R. Brown, editor. Publishes 
fiction juveniles, non-fiction, poetry and 
textbooks. Royalties. (Occasionally pub- 
lishes at author’s expense. ) 

Little Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street. Angus Cameron, editor. This fine 
house considers full-length adult novels, 
non-fiction such as autobiography, bio- 
graphy, history, current affairs, social 
studies, travel. Juveniles for older boys and 
girls. Law department publishes text and 
general law books. Royalty basis. 

L. C. Page, 53 Beacon Street. General 
publishers, strong juvenile list at age levels 
from 6 to 16. No poetry, no plays, no short 
stories, no light fiction. Adult non-fiction 
70,000 words up; no set length limits on 








juveniles. Suggest querying before submis- 
sion. Royalty or outright purchase. Address 
Editorial Department. 

W. A. Wilde Company, 131 Clarendon 
Street. Considers books for adults—non- 
fiction, semi-educational, inspirational, re- 
ligous, gift books, 40,000 to 50,000 words. 
Also juvenile fiction for young people from 
10 to 20 years. Invites only good manu- 
scripts. Royalty basis. 


Newspapers 


Boston’s gallant old newspapers run 
about the same year after year and present 
a very limited market, with major attrac- 
tion for writers in New England. 

Boston Daily Post uses feature articles 
for Sunday edition, mostly on New Eng- 
land or New York, with a Boston angle. 

Boston Globe is served by correspondents 
throughout New England states, but will 
buy items missed by staff. 

Boston Herald buys some feature mate- 
rial—daily and Sunday. 

Boston American is a closed market. 











REVISION= COLLABORATION 


We maintain a staff of literary specialists. Also, subject to call, several high-calibre writers 
for special assignments on a free-lance basis. Thus, our organization is fully qualified to 
supply any type of literary help you may require. 









WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyse, criticise (see below) 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 








Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column). 






HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscript. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 











us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 











Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 








SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. Fees for 
other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting—based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 










Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood ten years. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


































Quality Magazines 


Tomorrow Magazine, 11 E. 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Eileen J. Garrett, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 15c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use 
stories of quality only, 3000 to 5000 words. Buy 
articles and poetry, but no photographs. Report 
in 7 to 10 days. Payment is $150.00 average per 
article or story and $10.00 and up per poem, 
on acceptance.” 


Pet Magazines 


Our Dogs Magazine, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Loy Hanna, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 10c a copy. “We use action, human-in- 
terest, amusing stories about dogs, 750 to 1400 
words. No sob stuff. Also articles on dogs and 
dog care. Buy photographs and poetry. Report 
in a month. Payment two months before publi- 
cation.” 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. William A. Swallow, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Arti- 
cles and essays may include any subject dealing 
with animals, especially those with humane im- 
port, except articles about animal training, com- 
mercial use, for entertainment, or animals in 
captivity, such as zoos, circuses, etc. Humane 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Manuscripts dealing with oddities of 
animal life and natural history are also accept- 
able. Articles should be accompanied by good 
illustrations (photographs or drawings) when- 
ever possible. Brief, concise prose is desired. We 
suggest 300-400 words; articles over 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Photographs should be 
sharp, depicting either domestic animals or wild 
animals in their natural surroundings. There is 
no objection to children or adults appearing with 
the animals. Photographers should strive for pic- 
tures that tell a story of animal life, although 
a limited number of portraits are acceptable. 
Drawings should be of the line variety, but an 
occasional wash drawing may be accepted. Sub- 
jects needed are the same as for photographs. 
Use short verse about animals, preferably 4 to 
16 lines. Stories of a fictional nature are seldom 
used. Occasionally one written for children may 
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be accepted. No manuscript will be returned 
unless accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 
Yac a word, on acceptance, for articles and 
stories, $1.00 and up for photographs and draw- 
ings, and $1.00 and up for acceptable verse.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Poet Lore, 30 Winchester Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. Edmund H. Brown, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; $2.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. “We are in- 
terested in material of literary merit only. Drama, 
translations, poetry, essays. Report in a few 
weeks. No payment except complimentary copies 
of the issue in which a contributor’s work ap- 
pears.” 


“Little” Magazines 
Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. Ernst Erich Noth, Associate Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use non-fiction articles on foreign literature and 
writers. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in 3 months. No payment.” 


Confession Magazines 


Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Hazel L. Berge, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want | 


short stories from 5000 to 8000 words, novelettes 
from 10,000 to 12,000 words, and book-lengths 
from 15,000 to 20,000 words. Use articles, but 
no photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 4c a word for stories and 5c a word 
for articles, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di 


rector. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for | 
12 issues. “We use a 15,000 to 20,000-word lead | 


novel, two 8,000 to 10,000-word novelettes, and 
several fast-action, detective-crime short stories 
not over 6000 words. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Pay 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Report in three weeks. Payment is | 
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A sampling of 
1949 checks for 
writers working 
under my direc- 
tion. A.L.F. 
sponsorship 
brings checks 
like these! 


Who'll make it 
in ‘50 — the 
start of the 
next half cen- 
tury? You have 
the second half 
to do it! 










At the end of 1948 a lot of writers, possibly like yourself, didn't know where they were going. But in 1949 « 


ood percentage of them began appearing—among them an author who started 


off in January with a 


750 SATURDAY EVENING POST sale. These writers had heard about what | had done to help authors 
pick destinations, and reach them—for almost a score of years—and they crashed that gate. 


BOOK AUTHORS 





ROUND UP—I949: As we go to 
press, December, 1949, not all re- 
turns are in—but 1949, in spite of 
impossibly high production costs, 
has been one of the best book 
years for my clients. 

THE RECORD: Among 1949 successes 
(published or sold): 3 books sold 
from outline, 3 others done on as- 
signment. A Record — with this 
year's sales—19 books for one author 
in 6 years! Subsidiary sales included 
English, Canadian, French, Spanish, 
Italian, African, Australian and Scandinavin rights. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses as 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK — WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
MCKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESS- 
NER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
(My sales commission is 10%). 


o 
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You can do in 1950 what you might have done in 
1949—but didn't. Maybe it wasn't your fault. My 
writers who crashed through in 1949, 1948 and for 
many years before that probably have no more talent 
or eagerness or industry than you have. But they did 
know enough to discover their true markets. They 
told me about themselves when they sent me their 
scripts—we developed A TRUE LITERARY RELA- 
TIONSHIP. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


pone. as | did for them. 
talent lies, we go to 
sales my writers to the SATURDA 
POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top outfits, 
plus of course, the puips, the confessions, the feature ead 
specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
handling your material is the 10% commission, —- rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision present. 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
' words, $3; y to 5,000 words, $5; 5, to 
10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousard words there- 
after. Remember that my work with thousands of authors has 
made every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now and sure to tell me 
about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST. Literary Agent 


545 Fift: 


New 


Yoru 17, New York 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
easy, profitable and pleasant. The market open 
to, beginning i writers, and the only one where can 
Sook f i pe Fong errs? ial 
100 stories and articles monthly. 5 
than oy instruction ia WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches ev it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wartzr’s Dicest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing—carbon and extra first 
: ‘ last pages included 
Sixty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circle 6-7441 215 E. 73 Street, New York, N. .Y 


IF YOU CAN'T SELL 


Send r rejected story to me_and I'll try to make it 
salable. I am a SELLING WRITER doing my own 
creative work from 7 a. m. to noon. fay are just start- 
ing out, my 25 years experience should of value to you. 

tailed criticism $3.00 for 4000 words or less. 7Sc for 
each additional 1000 words or fraction. 
FRANK N. PICKFORD 
Kingston Rd., East Cobourg, Ontario 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further porticulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
(One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 
Poetry Critic 
131 W. Davis Bivd., Davis Islands, Tampa, Florida 

















PROFESSIONAL EDITING AND TYPING 
Detailed editing, and typing $1.00 per M 
Typing, minor corrections 65 per M 
All typing on Eaton’s Bond, one carbon. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 


808 Ohio St, Tel. 252-J Walkerton, Ind. 


a 

WRITERS’ FRIENDS... 

"CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS." Writing 
and marketing magazine fillers; 365 subjects and 
leading markets. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE." What 
to write about and how and where to sell. 

“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS.” Rounding up 
and writing news and features; list of salable 
articles. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA." 
Camera journalism instructions and forty ways to 
make photos pay! 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER." Know your 
profits and losses; includes manuscript record. 

Fitty cents each or three for dollar 





FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Anderson, $, C, 
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Triple Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director, 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 
issues. “We feature abridgements of three pub- 
lished stories, such abridgements being made in 
the office by arrangement with the author. Also 
use original short detective action stories of not 
more than 5000-6000 words. No articles, pho- 
tographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 
weeks, Payment is 1c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. W. W. Livengood, Editor. 
“We publish textbooks. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in a month. Payment on annual royalty 
basis.” 

Arce Publishing Co., Inc., 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. David Turner, 
Editor. “We publish how-to-do-it books. No 
fiction. Payment on royalty basis.” 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 12 W. 3rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. W. C. Smith, Editor. “We publish 
book-length material on various phases of the 
Catholic faith. Report in 1 or 2 months.” 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
Eugene F. Hoy, Editor. “We publish trade books 
only. Full book-length material only considered. 
Special emphasis on Americana, and unique 
juveniles. Report in 60 to 90 days. Payment on 
royalty basis.” 

Cupples and Leon Company, 460 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. W. T. Leon, Edi- 
tor. “We publish adventure, mystery, and sport 
stories for boys and girls from 6 to 15 years of 
age. Length, 45,000 to 55,000 words. Report 
in 1 to 2 months. Payment on semi-annual royal- 
ty basis.” 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. E. H. Dodd, Jr., Editor. 
“We publish novels, 60,000 to 150,000 words. 
Rarely use poetry. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis.” 

Doubleday & Company, Inc., 14 W. 49th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. “We publish book- 
length manuscripts in all categories. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to Manuscript Editor, Edi- 
torial Department.” 


Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 255 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. “We 
publish good fiction, American family back- 
ground preferred, 75,000 to 100,000 words; some 
religious atmosphere important. Payment on 
royalty basis. Biennial Eerdmans Fiction Award 
of $5,000.00 now open.” 


Farrar, Straus & Company, 53 E. 34th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Arthur Orrmont, Editor. 
“We are interested in good fiction and non-fic- 
tion: the good book of its particular kind. No 
original juveniles at present; little poetry. A 
small and selective mystery list.” 

Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. David Legerman, Editor. “Al- 
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ways in the market for good solid fiction run- 
ning from 80,000 to 100,000 words. Can use 
non-fiction along the lines of how-to self-im- 
provement, and other topics of general interest. 
Report in approximately three weeks. Payment 
on royalty basis.” 


Syndicates 


Atlantic &@ Pacific News Service, Box 2222, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Jack Parker, Editor. “We 
want photographs, but no fiction or articles. Pay- 
ment is $3.00 and up for photos, on publica- 
tion.” 

Balkan News Syndicate, 1216 Park Row Bldg., 
15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Demetrius N. 
Tsecos, Editor. “Picture, news and travel service 
from Balkan States, especially Greece. Include 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, and Tur- 
key. Use stories of achievements of living 
Greeks, and Balkans in United States and 
abroad, etc., and material of national interest to 
Greeks and Balkans, etc. Also poetry, especially 
about Greece and Balkan States, and mats and 
prints. Well overstocked, especially with arti- 
cles. Not responsible for the return of unsolicited 
material. All manuscripts and/or art should be 
accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Payment on acceptance for articles of great im- 
portance.” 

Greek News Syndicate, 1216 Park Row Bldg., 
15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Demetrius 
N. Tsecos, Editor. “Use news items and news 
photos of Greek-American interest, and travel 
articles and features on Greece, especially 
Athens, Salonica, Volos, Velestinos, Patras, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Thrace, Sparta, Kalamai, 
Tripolis, Trikkala, Larissa, Karditsa, Kavalla, 
Kozani, Kastoria, and Sterea Hellas. Stories of 
achievements of living Greeks in Greece and 
United States, and material of national interest 
to Greeks. Also books about Greece and poetry 
especially about Greece, and mats and prints. 
Well-overstocked at present, especially with arti- 
cles, All manuscripts and/or art should be ac- 
companied by self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Payment on acceptance for articles of great im- 
portance.” 

Ledger Syndicate, 321 S. 4th Street, Philadel- 
phia 6, Pa. George F. Kearney, Editor. “We 
are always on the lookout for outstanding fea- 
tures and columns, but we never buy single 
manuscripts and it is a waste of time to send 
them to us. Payment is 50% of gross.” 

Pan-Hellenic American Foreign Press Syndi- 
cate, 1215-1217 Park Row Bldg., 15 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y. Demetrius N. Tsecos, Edi- 
tor. “Picture, news, and travel service from 
Greece, Balkan States, Near East, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Cyprus, Dodecanesos, France, Algeria, and 
Tunisia. Stories of achievements of living Greeks, 
etc., and material of national interest to Greeks, 
etc. Also poetry, especially about Greece, and 
mats and prints. Well overstocked, especially 
with articles. Not responsible for the return of 
unsolicited material. All manuscripts and/or art 








a MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
$$ MAKE SENSE! 

e 15 Years Guiding Writers Right 

e@ 6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 

e Author of Articles upon Technique 

PROMPT, CONSTRUCTIVE criticism of Mss. 

Individualized assignments in courses. 

Personal Collaborations. Marketing Help. 
CINCINNATI CLASSES 

Rates: $1.00 per ey words to 5000; 60c per 1000 

thereafter. Minimum fee $3.00. Write for ‘nitometion 


upon courses, plays, poetry. collaborations. Free 
reading and Report upon Novels, Plays. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
P. O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone: AVon 2332 A 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Sixty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 








FAIRMONT MINNESOTA 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows “* how to write 
and where to sell. TY oO a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 


coin. 
DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 

















| 
WE HAVE PUBLISHED 


OVER 200 NEW AUTHORS 


More than 200 first novels, poetry books, 
textbooks and scholarly studies are listed 
in our catalogue—all by authors who were 
unpublished before they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which enables 
us to edit, design, produce, distribute and 
promote books of all types. 


A minimum subsidy, which frequently 
proves profitable after the sale of as few 
as 600 copies, applies only to the first edi- 
tion. Subsequent editions are published at 
a straight 20% royalty. 


Write today for a free copy of our cata- 
logue and new informative 32-page brochure, 


WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


THE EXPOSITION PRESS 
251 Fourth Ave., Dept. 1-WD, N.Y. 10, W. Y. 

















BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 
You need only prereme —_ and spare time to earn 
hundreds of 


money writing f enile nae, From five 
years work with writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 

3. mew up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
pared es y. for beginners will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clere Ave. St. Louls 12, Mo. 











Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon free: 60c per 1000 
words; poetry 2c per line; promptness guar- 
anteed. Our typing service will help you 
sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS BUREAU 
P. C, Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 





“BE PREPARED!" 


Be sure your scripts are READY to market, or you 
waste money and effort! Writers’ ine editor avail- 
able to help you. Send card for information and rates. 
J. HARRIS GABLE 
"Your Literary Servant" 
(Ref.: Who’s Who In America) 
19957 Van Owen Canoga Park, California 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and neatly otgret on 
grade bond paper. Fifty cents — words. 

cti bon copy. extra first and last 

pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 





Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and. verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with ‘yo 

. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success for you? 
ere is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
Fe have it, some simple cause prevents your work 
rom clicking with the editors you aim for. I can 
—_— it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
son ters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University; William and Mary College, 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of my work 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to tzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better. y pupils rank tops in 
Magazine a volume publication, and in winning an- 
tholo; and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 

improves constantly. You may order from me my 
three standard textbooks: my Unabridged sty 
tlonary, $3.60; Complete Book of Scansion, $3.60; Poets’ 
Handbook, $1.60, all postpaid. 

Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Including all the valuable ry rights. I offer every 
service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enem ” rite y; 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 

poem; $3 for two. 


trial criticism of 1 
Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 








CLEMENT WOOD 
NIELSEN'S 
MAGAZINE & BOOK SHOP—WE SPECIALIZE IN 
BACK NUMBERS 


SEND YOUR WANTS—WE QUOTE 
7308 MELROSE AVE. LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 














should be accompanied by self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Payment on acceptance.” 

Religious News Service, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Louis Minsky, Managing 
Editor. “We use daily news stories and weekly 
features. Buy photographs. Payment is 1c a word 
and $5 each photo accepted.” 


Science Service, Inc., 1719 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. “We 
use science news and photographs. Report in a 
week. Payment depends upon material.” 

Trade News and Feature Service, P. O. Box 
371, LaPorte, Ind. Robert E. Berk, Manager. 
“We are in need of correspondents throughout 
the entire state of Ohio.” 


Trade Journals 


Baker's Helper, 105 W. Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Harold E. Snyder, Editor. Issued 
bi-weekly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
material of interest to wholesale, retail, and 
house-to-house bakers; sales methods, production 
methods, sanitation control, public relations, 
community interest, hobbies, and success stories. 
Photographs and illustrations are important. Also 
want good news items. Buy photographs. Report 
within a week. Payment is lc a word for news 
items and 2c a word for feature material, on ac- 
ceptance; $3 to $5 each for photos, depending 
upon quality and importance to story.” 

Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
5, Ill. John Y. Beaty, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use technical 
articles signed by an officer of a bank. The 
article should show the benefits a bank has re- 
ceived, in terms of increased deposits, decreased 
expenses, etc., through the use of some new 
method of banking or equipment, or through an 
improvement of a method commonly used. There 
is no length requirement. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in a few days. Payment is lc a word and 
$5 each for photos, on publication.” 

Ducks and Geese, Route 2, Box 741, Duluth 
2, Minn. Fay McKenzie Peyton and J. L. Pey- 
ton, Editors. “We use articles on successful duck 
and goose farms, on raising ducks and geese 
for home use, on practical methods of breeding, 
hatching, rearing, feeding, dressing, or market- 
ing, on special breeds of waterfowl, on tricks or 
gadgets that you or your neighbors have figured 
out to save time or do a better job of duck or 
goose production, on advertising or selling 
dressed or live birds, and seasonal articles that 
tell how, when, or why to do the work of effi- 
cient and profitable waterfowl production. Also 
news about duck and goose production and the 
breeding of all varieties of wild and domestic 
waterfowl, about experiments and research work, 
show winners and coming exhibitions, meat and 
egg production records, price and markets; re- 
cipes for cooking ducks and geese; nice, clear 
photographs of all varieties of ducks, geese, and 
swans, attractive-looking dressed or cooked birds, 
and of new ideas in methods, equipment, ponds, 
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and pastures; plans or drawings of shelters, 
buildings, yarding arrangements, and _ special 
tools or devices designed for duck and goose 
farmers. For ‘Quacks, Honks, and Hisses’ de- 
partment, we want your candid opinion on 
what’s right and what’s wrong with anything or 
anybody having to do with ducks or geese. Can 
use any other material that will help duck and 

raisers operate more efficiently, raise better 
birds, and make more money.” 

Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. R. K. Heimann, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We use business, politico-economic arti- 
cles, 200 to 3000 words. No bylines given. Buy 
photographs. Report in three weeks. Rate of 
payment varies, on publication.” 

Michigan Investor, 600 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit 26, Mich. George Allen Harding, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. Fi- 
nancial trade paper. “We want good photo- 
graphs. Payment is $2.00 each.” 

Motor, 250 W. 55th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Neal G. Adair, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use management, 
promotion, and selling articles about and for 
automobile dealers and independent repair shops. 
Buy photographs. Report in a week. Good pay- 
ment, on acceptance.” 

National Roofer, 315 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. James McCawley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
job stories answering the following questions: 
area of job, material used, amount of material, 
number of men on job, how long job lasted, 
equipment used on job, weather conditions dur- 
ing job, name of contractor, and brief business 
history of contractor. Also articles on manu- 
facture, sale, estimating, and application of all 
types of roofing, siding, waterproofing and in- 
sulation. Buy photographs. Report in ten days. 
Payment is lc a word and $1 to $2 per photo, 
on publication.” 

The Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Francis Ludlow, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
practical and specific articles on book merchan- 
dising, new bookshops, new or better methods 
of everything pertaining to operating a book- 
shop or rental library, 1200 to 2000 words. 
Occasionally buy photos of window displays, new 
book departments, etc. Report in 1 to 2 weeks. 
Pay is 1¥%2c a word minimum, on acceptance.” 


Writers Digest, 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. Richard K. Abbott, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
authoritative articles about any field of profes- 
sional writing. Also autobiographical features by 
nationally-known writers, and biographies, done 
in the modern manner, of nationally-known 
writers. Need filler material, short pieces, with 
originality, on any subject or personality of in- 
terest to writers. Buy cartoons and poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment by arrangement.” 





ELEANOR ROBERTS PARKER 


Literary Agent 


29 East 29th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Solicits the work of a small group of serious- 
minded writers, preferably those whe approach 
the subject of commercial fiction writing from 
a professional viewpoint. 

My reading fee is $1.00 per 1,000 words, with 
a minimum fee of $3.00 with each script. Book- 
length manuscripts call for a $5.00 appraisal fee. 


Room 718 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed according to editorial requirements on_20-Ib. 
nd; minor corrections in spelling and ~~ 
construction made without extra charge, carbon free 


60 cents per 1000 words. Efficient and experienced 


service given. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
Route 2 Biglerville, Pa, 








TRADE MAGAZINES 


Current single copies of more than 1150 different periodi- 
cals, covering every trade, business, profession, hobby or 
other interest, available through our easy-to-get-acquainted 
plan. Write today for full particulars and list. 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
34AN North Ritter Indianapolis 19, Indiana 








Manuscript typing that meets with 
editorial requirements. 
Reasonable rates 


MISS WILLA M. BARNES 


Route 7 Greensburg, Indiana 
















Christian Writing 





A spare-time profession in 
which you can earn money and 
also be of real service to the 
Christian cause. 






STUDY AT HOME IN 
YOUR SPARE TIME 





oin the hundreds of stud in Christian Writers 
a who are seeing their names in print and 
ee editors’ checks ~~ ——— — 
On starts you-——total cost inner 

$15" Write today for a FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


and full information. No obligation. 


Write Dept. WD-10 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, I!linois 

















ARE YOU A WRITER 
WHO REFUSES 10 BE LICKED? 


My Coaching Plan takes the stories you have 
and shows you how to replot and rewrite 
them into salable form. Then, as your agent, 
I market them for you. We will work together 
on your first submission — at HALF PRICE. 


My book MODERN WRITERS contains 
articles by top selling authors in all fields 
which will help you to achieve success. 
FREE Talent Quiz with each book order. 


Was $5.00. NOW only $3.00. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 
16604 S. Berendo Ave., Gardena, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF REA EXTRA FIRST PAGE 
Bde PER 1,000 WORDS. AILED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS—POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
2200 W. SIXTY-FIFTH STREET CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WOODBINE 5251 











POETRY WRITERS 


Let me tell you what’s wrong with your poems and what 
to do to make them salable. Oftentimes a few simple 
changes will put them in the professional class. I give you 
clear, critical, point by point analysis of your poems with 
mguntions on how to make them acceptable to editors. 

this I do in the form of a personal report to you. Be 
convinced of your ability to write good poet Don’t de- 
lay! Send me your ~ nd now! My fee is "$3.00 f for any 
short poem. rite 

GEORGE T. ZAFFER 
14 years—critic and writer 

Overlook Drive Huntington, New York 





Expert Ms. typing, carbon, extra cover 
page, minor editing: 50c per 1,000, 10% 
off large Ms., prompt service. 

EULA C. WOLFE 


610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone, Ch. 6372 











SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous grape tater system. No signs; no 

uses ABC’s. Easy to 
learn; easy to write and tomaetibe. Low cost. 100,000 taught 
by mail. For business and Civil Service. Also typing. 27th 
year. Write for free booklet to: 


D; EL 
Dept. 6701-A 55 W. 42 St. New York 18 11g 

































By Leo Shull 


THIS IS THE BEGINNING of the last half of 
the 20th century. Let’s take an inventory. 

During the first 50 years of this century 
enormous discoveries and inventions took 
place in the field of dramatic arts. Three 
new revolutions brought in films, radio and 
television, unheard of mediums. And cul- 
ture, which had formerly been available 
only to the top brackets, could come to 
vast audiences, billions of people. 

Formerly only one day a month could be 
set aside for theatre; now theatre, in a 
broad sense, is available every second of the 
day and night in most parts of the world. 
Statistically, there are 18,000 film houses in 
this country, some forty million radio sets, 
and about four million television sets. 

Our profession, that of the playwright, 
actor or artist, once considered a lowly one, 
classed in many countries as disreputable, 
now ranks with the highest professions. 
Presidents and kings hasten to honor us 
and all this has happened in the last 50 
years. Even in the 1800's, royalty did not 
openly associate with theatre people for fear 
of causing scandal. 

Now that we have been taken out of the 
bastard class, there remains only one step, 
namely, the subsidy of artists and the estab- 
lishment of training schools for them within 
the national education laws which now ad- 
minister schools. We think this will come 
about in the last half of the 20th century. 

In New York City, there are already 
two steps in that direction. The New York 
City Center produces shows at low prices 
for its citizens. And the New York school 


system has created the School of Perform- 
ing Arts, in which 600 youngsters, who 
passed aptitude tests, are being taught how 
to act, dance, and write for the theatre. 
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This school is in its first year of operation 
and is considered very successful. 


Meanwhile, there are several dozen or- 
ganizations which have sprung up to work 
for a subsidy for theatre workers, among 
them the well-known American National 
Theatre and Academy and the National 
Theatre Conference, the latter financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and composed 
of member little-theatres all over the coun- 
try. 

That “Fabulous Invalid,” the Broadway 
theatre, is no better and no worse than 
last year, despite all the wailing. The 29 
theatres have 29 shows in them. A few 
are closing; a few new ones are coming in. 
The fare is a little better than last year 
and we hear that there are some excellent 
scripts around. 

Musical comedies are the high spot of 
Broadway this year, since there are now 
11 on the boards, an unusual number, and 
several other shows feature musical num- 
bers. _ 

South Pacific is still the biggest. Tickets 
are being sold every day for $25 each. The 
box office sells about 50 standing room 
tickets each day, and the line for these 
forms at 7:00 a. m. in the morning. Five 
minutes after the box office opens, the 50 
tickets are sold and the line disappears 
until the next day. 

At a recent meeting of New York drama 
reporters, Rodgers and Hammerstein were 
asked why duplicate companies of their 
show, South Pacific, weren’t organized. New 
York alone could support two more com- 
panies of the show. They said that if an- 
other show was produced and the actors 
were rated as inferior to the original com- 
pany, the second show would prove a costly 
experiment. (This seems far-fetched to us, 
because people want to see the musical so 
badly they won’t care who is acting in it.) 

Secondly, Rodgers and Hammerstein de- 
clared that they are earning so much in 
royalties that they would have to give 90 
cents of every dollar to the government if 
more shows open, whereas, if they let the 
one show run, the profit will be spread 
over a longer period and tax deductions 
will not be so heavy. Some problems these 
two boys have! 








practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals accenting stage, radio 
and television writing, then specialization. 
TV writers find playwrighting background 
invaluable. Send for literature. If within com- 
muting distance, ask for details of the monthly 
Weekend Workshop. 


e MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES @ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat wit 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


WRITER'S DE LUXE PAPER KIT 


500 Sheets Hammermill Bond Paper 
Standard manuscript paper, 84x11. 


500 Second Sheets, 8!/x!1 
Yellow sheets for carbon copies. They do 
not fade. 


100 No. I! Kraft Envelopes 
Will readily accept a 20 page story folded 


twice. 4% inches deep and 10% inches 
wide, made of strong brown kraft paper. 


50 Manila 10x 13 Envelopes 


Use them when you want to mail a story 
flat. Will accept a story up to 50 pages. 
They have a gummed flap. 


24 Sheets Carbon Paper 
The finest carbon paper available. Can be 
used for 20 copies. 

24 File Folders 
Standard manila cardboard file folders to 
tuck away carbons. 

100 Paper Clips 

For holding your own carbon copies together. 











Shipped in a strong cardboard carton, 
express paid. 
Complete for $6.20 


WRITER'S DIGEST 








22 E. 12th St. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Edwin Child, who successfully operated 
the Dixfield Maine Summer Theatre this 
past summer with an Equity union com- 
pany, is now on the staff of the Victoria 
Theatre in New York. He is busy negoti- 
ating for a theatre in a southern city, 
where he will operate a winter stock com- 
pany. His plan is to have one company of 
actors work both locations, giving them 20 
weeks of employment. At present, he would 
like to see new scripts for production— 
comedies preferred. Send them to 126 W. 
64th St., N. Y. C. 


* * * 


One of the new “twists” on Broadway is 
Show Cruises. Two bright booking agents 
thought this one up. They rented a ship 
for a cruise and then proceeded to double 
the regular fare. For the extra money they 
put on board three orchestras, celebrities 
like Milton Berle, all the food and drinks 
that 500 people could eat and drink, and 
called it a 14-day “get-together” for the 
liquor industry. 

They then phoned and wrote all the 
liquor companies, telling the executives that 
they ought to know one another and that 
they could meet by spending 14 days to- 
gether cruising in warm waters and seeing 
South American sights, at no cost outside 
of the $500 ticket. 

Al Beckman and John Pransky, of 148 
W. 46th Street, are the agents and they 
have sold the liquor, the garment, and sev- 
eral other industries on their cruise. Each 
trip grosses about a quarter of a million 


dollars. 
* * ¥* 


Many celebrities have come to New York 
this season looking for Broadway plays 
that can use their talents. They want a 
vehicle for themselves, a show with a big 
leading part. For direct contact, we list 
their temporary addresses. (Sometimes, the 
star leaves unexpectedly, but mail is for- 
warded.) We suggest you send a letter and 
an outline of the play and the role you 
have in mind. 

George Jessel, at the Sherry Netherland 
Hotel, 61st St. and Fifth Ave. 

Joseph Schildkraut, St. Moritz, 59th St. 
and 6th Ave. 
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So 


Adolph Menjou, St. Moritz, New York 
City. 

Ronald Colman, Hampshire House, New 
York City. 

Lucille Ball, Warwick Hotel, 55th St. 
and 6th Ave. 

Roland Young, Tuscany Hotel, 120 E. 
39th St. 

Hedy Lamarr, Hotel Weylin, 40 E. 54th 
Street. 

Frank Sinatra, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 

Jeanette MacDonald, Plaza Hotel, 59th 
St. and 5th Ave. 

Alexander Knox, 15 Bank St. 

Ethel Waters, Hotel Therese, 125th St. 
and 7th Ave. 

Luther Adler, 850 Seventh Ave. 

Joshua Logan, River House, 435 E. 52nd 
Street. 

Jean Arthur, Carlyle Hotel, 35 E. 76th 
Street. 

* x * 

There are some rather interesting young 
men around town who are directors and 
promoters in the theatre. If you catch 
their interest you have a good representa- 
tive in New York to push your play. 

Percy S. Montague, a director and gentle- 
man of means. Charming chatter and al- 
ways interested in new talent. His office is 
509 Fifth Ave. 

Lee Nemitz, director of People’s Drama, 
a progressive organization interested in so- 
cial problem plays. 17 W. 24th St. 
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Stanley Woolf, director and publisher of 

many shows that tour one night stands. He 
has 8 busses that carry troupes of actors 
around to play in hotels and auditoriums. 
He is scouting around for a play he can 
produce on Broadway. His home address 
is 400 E. 57th St. 

Paul Nord, an executive with 20th Cen- 
tury Fox, is a playwright and has access 
to many fine contacts in New York. We 
suggest you write him a note. 20th Century 
Fox, 444 W. 56th St. 

We recently attended a cocktail party 
the Shubert family gave for one of their 
leading comedians, and met three of the 
younger Shubert clan. They are always 
looking for scripts, they told us. Since they 
have that vast empire, the Shubert chain 
of theatres, behind them, they are good 
contacts. 

John Shubert, the youngest, is at present 
producing a road company of The Merry 
Widow. His address is 225 W. 44th St. 

Lawrence Shubert Lawrence, a nephew, 
loves musical comedies, has managed scores 
of them, and is a genial fellow. 225 W. 
44th St. 

Milton I. Shubert, director of publicity 
for the Shuberts, a man who guides the ex- 
penditures of millions of dollars a year. 225 
W. 44th St. 

Elizabeth Bergner hasn’t had a new play 
for a year or more. Her husband, Dr. Paul 
Czinner, is her producer. Her home is 14 
E. 75th St. 

Alex Cohen, producer and also publicity 
director for Bulova watches, is looking for 
a script. 630 Fifth Ave. 

Brock Pemberton, producer of Harvey, is 
reading scripts. 244 W. 44th St. 

Edward Choate, business manager for 
Margaret Webster and a producer of many 
shows, is without a Broadway play. 152 W. 
42nd St. 

Louis Cline, a very smart business man- 
ager and at present managing director of 
the Lambs Club, 128 W. 44th St., reads a 
great many scripts. 

Michael Ellis, a young man who has 
made three tries with Broadway produc- 
tions, but hasn’t made any money on them, 
reads four scripts a week. 20 E. 53rd St. 
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pppoe acting. directing and writing, 

ag Foe subtithed end 2 base eclabucund eit 
See ith and other recognized playwrigh a I 
ean now offer you the results of this experi . 


salable to motion pictures. radio. television or 

publishers in the amateur market, I will work with 

you step by me as revisions are made. When 
is r for submission. I will 

5 aan ee cout le at Gs Gs eae 

on the usual ten per cent basis. 

There will be no charges except my original 
reading fee. $15 for a full-length Mad $5 for a 
one-act play. 

Should I feel that 7 pl nant further work. 
under my guidance, wil Ge ae 
Twenty per cent of ‘ actual money received by 
you for the sale of your play. I will refund 
isn @ ie tr ok oe a a 
of the original reading fee. 

Relations with my cilents are on a friendly, help- 
ful and enderstanding basis. All queries answered 
personally with full information for your protection. 


JAMES F. STONE 


6758 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Suite 200. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPERTLY DONE 


Quality bond 
Extra carbon 
50c per 1000 words 


LOIS ANDERSEN 
6136 Twelfth Detroit 8, Mich. 








POETS 

Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also descriptions ‘ot HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS es 00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEM 

KALEIDOGRAPH, me Netione , Magazine of t Poctry 
(Published month’ a copy) 


624 N. woonen “a Dailas 8, Texas 








NOVELISTS 

YOUR MANUSCRIPT EDITED 

son w publaber” Original ao Cpe My Ap na 
ANITA M. MOONEY 

Jackson Park Yacht Club Chicago 14, fil. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
ceing “Canad and newspaper men throughout the United 

States, nada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Py with money order or check for February issue 
must reach us by January 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











OPPORTUNITY: Comfortable mountain cabin, Year- 
around climate. Rent: $100.00 from now until 
May. References exchanged. Box 12, Eagleton, 
Arkansas. 


POLYNESIAN POSTMARK. Your letters mailed from 
Honolulu—-25c each, five for $1.00. Other com- 
missions performed. John Wallace, Box 3774, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. on rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G. meoearee Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, hie Yor 17, N.Y. 





CHESS is one for the thinker! Play it by mail with 
a lively group. change wit and _ pleasantries. 
Beginner or expert. FREE LESSONS if desired. 
Chess Courier, 3206H South 58 St., Tacoma 9, 
Washington. 


HOW TO DRIVE BLAZING DRAMATIC COLOR 
INTO your vocabulary. 100 eer chosen 
substitutes for “said,”’ only 25c. vers, 3915 W. 
Grenshaw, Chicago, Illinois. 


SENTINEL PAGE- GAGE! Ni New-Foolproof, for Typ- 
ists! Authors! Stenographers! Perfect bottom 
margins the first time. Warns by number and 
color when bottom of page is approaching. Stops 
you at danger point! Easily attached to Standard 
typewriter rollers. For 11 inch paper only. Price 
25c. Lake, 1650 Metropolitan, New York 6 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEE! WEEK! Easy longhand sys- 
tem. Self-instructor, $1.49. Zinman, 215 West 91, 
New York City. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis. $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


EMCEE oe gy ta containing gues, paro- 
dies, comedy. ~~ A 10c. Ask for = gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 








“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


STORY IDEAS written to order. Art Gouker, Dunbar, 
Pennsylvania. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
certots, $1.00. Writers Service, Box 665, Parsons, 

sas. 


CHICAGO PERSONAL SERVICES. Purchasing, 


shopping, investigations, research, etc. Bonded. 
MAR- GEE 7517 Perry, Chicago. Clip for reference. 
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WILL PAY $5.00 for one copy Better Homes & 
Gardens’ 1946 issue of Home Building Ideas year 
book, good condition. Write first. Box 94, Marshall, 
Illinois. Dick Junker. 





FOOL-PROOF Booklet on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00, Mrs. Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


WANTED—Envelopes to address for reputable or- 
ganizations. State pay. Bex | Box 52, Stockton, Ill. 





pe BOOKLET “TWENTY POPULAR 
VERSE FOxMS,” cooaring, bow to lay out your 
poems, 51.00. George ffer, Outlook Drive, 
Huntington, N, Y. 





POETS! Your poems illustrated for framing. Water- 
colors, hand-lettered, 9x12, $1.45. During January 
and February, a hand-painted 1950 desk calendar 
will be included free. CRAFT STUDIO, 1107 Lin- 
wood Blvd. Kansas City 3, Mo. 


HOW TO WIN AT CANASTA, By Oswald Jacoby, 
$1.00; Oswald Jacoby’s complete Canasta Game 
Book, $1.75. Southern Book Company, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 





“GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER Ribbon Renewer,” 
year’s supply, 50c! Hirsch, Spring Valley 25, N.Y. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


TRADE JOURNALISTS! Query on assignments. 
« Trade News & Feature Service, P. O. Box 371D, 
La Porte, Indiana. 





WRITER INVITES CORRESPONDENCE—literature, 
philosophy, world affairs. W. Gorman, Munsell, 
Hoosick Falls, New York. 


SAVE MONEY! Buy Wholesale! Hundreds of useful 
everyday items at rock bottom prices! age v4 
compiled list of 25 suppliers, two dimes. Jac’ 
Payne, 925 Hayes, Racine, Wisconsin. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible, charac- 
ters! You need “Handbook of Emotions!” Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! “Progressive Mail Trade 
Magazine” teaches how, Sample and special offer, 
10c. Raymond Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincin- 
nati 6, Ohio. 








BEGINNING WRITERS: “Fifty Paying Markets,” 
25c! Abramowitz, 1306 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


JANUARY SPECIAL! “Spinit Character Builder” 
now $1 per set. You create billions realistic 
characters. Set contains: wheel, charts; lists 
emotions, habits, etc. Limited quantity. Blois, 16 
Norman St., Ottawa, Ontario. 


WANTED: ARTISTS, vicinity Stockton, Sacramento, 
Modesto, San Andreas, California, for fantasy 
agg magazine. Give age, details about self. 
jox J-2. 





5 SUCCESS SECRETS of retired New York Radio 
Writer, with personal letter, $1.00. 718 E. Polk, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


500 COLORED GUMMED LABELS printed with 
your name and address, $1.00. 57 Markets for 
greeting card verse, 25c. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


MONEY FROM NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, rewriting 
newspaper articles for magazines; operate a clip- 
ping bureau. Details 10c. Albert Pitt, P. O. Box 
1207, Glendale 5, Calif. 





THE PLOT BOOK, Make your own. Create original 
pete from published stories without plagiarizing. 
akes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Price 50c. (Suburban to Chicago.) Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 





POETRY MARKETS! 290 OF THEM—for all types 
of poems, $1.00. George T. Zaffer, Overlook Drive, 
Huntington, N, Y. 
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Successful! Australia. South America. Work home 
(U.S.A.)! Delightful plans! Get Surprise! Pub- 
lishers, Carlsbad, Calif. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS AND FILLERS SELL 
READILY. Send 25c for details and markets. 
Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock Texas. 


SELL ORIGINAL HUMOR to entertainers. Big 
profits. Limitless field. We supply everything, in- 
cluding the material, Details, sample humor bul- 
letin, dime. Frankel, WD. 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23, Ill. 


PSYCHO-ANALYZE yourself with “How to Polish 
Your Character.” $1.00. Crawley, Analyst, 4238 
Menlo, Wichita, Kansas. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITERS, $10. Midget 
Automobiles two door, Leather covered seats, $25. 
Other Midget Autos, $15. Harley Davidson Motor- 
cycles, $20. Other Motorcycles, $12, Cushman 
Motorscooters, $10. Other Motorscooters, $7. Out- 
board Motors, $6. Motorbikes, $5. Send 25s coin 
for wg Bangs ain bulletin listing these and many 
other ar Toniies Bargains. rnes Enterprises, 
P. 0. Box 226, Portsmouth Va. 


YOUR 24-WORD ADVERTISEMENT placed in 40 
weekly newspapers, $3.50. M. R. Pennebaker, Box 
141, San Marcos, Texas. 


CHARACTER TELLER! Just off the press. Covers 
every facet of characterization. Simply follow 
printed form. Introductory offer: five forms thirty 
cents postpaid, Griff-White Co., Orting, Wash. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME typing manuscripts. Folio 
giving complete instructions including how to 
obtain work, what to charge, etc. $1.00. Terry 
Writer’s Service, 1914-WD eadow St., McKees- 
port, Penna. 


ARE YOU BLOCKED? Use my muscles to pull your- 
self up to your most dynamic capacities. I will 
answer your 10 most troublesome questions, $1. 
Fred Gordon, 728 Clark Street, Evanston, Illinois. 











Broke? You can live without money! Postal brings 
free details, David Dewey, Tice, Florida. 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writing 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smith 
Instruction Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

ass. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 





PLOT TROUBLE? 100 slick-fiction short story plots, 
a or Clinic, 433 West 34th St., New 
ork 1, N, Y. 


FOR COMPETENT WRITERS ONLY: Information 
folio, ‘“‘Mail Trade Assignments,” tells how to get 
them, Includes tips for expert typists, artists. No 
dilettantes. Price $1. Bennett Perryman, WD, 
Duke, Oklahoma. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 3c stamps 
or coin, Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 











SIGN LANGUAGE. Counselor of the deaf, authority 
on sign language, will collaborate. Write Valentine 
Becker, M. A., 13941 La Maida, Sherman Oaks, 
California. 





FOR QUICK SALE: 200 Latest Books and Courses 
on Short Story, Plotting, Poetry, Magazine 
Writing, Etc. Priced right, Free List. alter 
Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 





DON’T FUSS! SPANK! Let the “Spencer Spanking 
Plan” insure your d tic happi In plain 





sealed envelope, $2.00. Naboma ' Company, Box 
3181, Terminal Annex A, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


FREE BOOK “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 








A Service for Gag Men—Art Lovers 


CARTOONS $1. 


DRAWN TO YOUR GAGS 
232 GRANT ST. CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


CARTOONISCRIBE 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics—or those 
of others. That’s how O. O. McIntyre and others 

ot started! Up to $10.00 a day from each paper. 
ore than 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U. S, and 
Canada alone. New Folio compiled by our staff, 
“How To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” is 
the most complete work of its kind. Includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, 
odel Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement 
Forms, etc. Make the established syndicates notice 
awe Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). 

hile they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources 
For Newspaper Features” included with Folio. 
American Features Syndicate, Desk 143, 1990 
Como Ave., St, Paul 8, Minn. 








SONGWRITER, POET, refined middle-aged woman, 
aa ethical correspondence with other writers. 
x J-1. 





I’'VE RAISED MILLIONS by direct-mail; Made a 
fortune. $1 tells you how. F, Lander Moorman, 
Dept. W, Douglas, Ga. 





POETS: 101 Cash Markets for all kinds of ems, 
25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


PLOTS UNLIMITED— Build a plot system of your 
— 50c. Plotaid, 208 Indiana Ave., Dayton 
» io. 


THOUSANDS EARN MONEY AT HOME. Great 
kes Chronicle tells how. Articles—cash prizes— 
hobbi torie P Sample 25c. McPlastens, 
wdco, 1430 Monroe, Chicago, Illinois. 


WRITE ME YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS, Maybe 
I can belp. Mary Michael, Box 165, Racine, Wis- 
consin, Two dollars, cash or money order only. 


MONEY-MAKING PLAN—tested in actual use. If 
you have a yen to write and earn $ while doin 
so, send $1.00 for full details. Plan can be use 
either full or part time. How-to instructions sent 
tom a Escort, 703 Industrial Trust Blidg., 

rov., ° 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, Page 74. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


SPIRITUAL ADVISER. Troubled hearts, I can help 
you, be convinced. 7 questions for $1. Rosetta, 
Box 827, Central Station, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


GAGS, ACTS, SCRIPTS! Catalog, 10c. Kleinman, 
5146-A, Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT things on paper, you 
may earn up to $2,000 a year, supplying ideas for 
simple conveniences for the home, rden, work- 
shop or office. Special markets pay for ideas only, 
Write G, Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 














POWERFUL PRAYERS in your behalf. Stamp. Con- 
fidentially. Daisy Damron, Box 283, Potest, Texas. 


FREE TO SONGWRITERS—sample copy of “THE 
INDEPENDENT SONGWRITER” songwriters’ 
self-help magazine. Subscribers receive 327 cash 
poetry markets free, C. E. Miller, Box 1134, Field, 
B. C., Canada. 








WOULD YOU PAY 3% first $350 made? Book “505 
Odd, Successful Enterprises” free! Work home. 
Expect something Odd! Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 
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IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of i 
ence as 2 magazine editor q me to give you. Tan 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you awe to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
F READING and report on short story manuscripts. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


accurately—neatly—promptly—proof read. One original 
and one carbon copy. Extra first page free. On 
Efficiency Ezerase Bond. Elite or pica type typewriter. 
40c per thousand words. 

OPAL STIREWALT 
2559 South Sprague Avenue, Tacoma 3, Washington 


BOGGED DOWN? 


Want to write fiction that will sell?) My method is radicall 

different. I guarantee you’ll like it? Drop me a line — a 

for bookiet on my personalized se : ~ gi 

Want to know what's Asher? with that ‘tory 3 you've ve Patten? 

— it along with 32 6000 words or les "ll tell 

at If Pt re really — about learnt ng e awrite, 
INTACT : 


THE DOCTOR (per C. C. Wagecee) 
1616 E. 4th St, ucson, Ariz. 


A GHOST COMPOSER 


of complete confidential service to songwriters 
and lyricists—from the nebulous lyric to the 
hummed recording—a completely satisfactory 
song results. Write for details. 


E. A. MARTIN 























43 Sumner St. Hartford 5, Conn. 





























CARTOONISTS: Top-notch Gagwriter living in New 
York, disgusted with being suckered and speared 
in the free-lance market, seeks ambitious cartoon- 
ist with whom to collaborate full time on a 50-50 
basis, Said cartoonist must be an artist and a 
master at grasping facial expression. It is entirely 
irrelevant whether you are a selling cartoonist; 
ability alone is of prime importance. . . . Kindly 
send enough specimens of your work to do your- 
self justice. Reply mail only. Only cartoonists 
living in New York City need answer this ad. 
Lebovits c/o Tepper, 202 Ross St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL WRITER: For industrial relations center 
of large midwestern university. Newspaper and 
publicity experience and/or knowledge of indus- 
trial relations field. Salary open. 809 S. Wright 
St., Champaign, Ill 





WRITERS in his classes sold more than $18,000 
worth of articles. They knew WHERE to sell them. 
Prof. Winston Allard (see his write-up in NEWS- 
WEEK for March 7, 1949) and Emily Lin list and 
classify over 1,400 trade journals and business 
papers in “ Where to Sell Magazine Articles.”” Com- 
plete, Accurate. Up-to-date, Order from publisher 
on money back guarantee. $2.50 postpaid. Wm. 
C, Brown Company, Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa.” 





IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, 
aad may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
e or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin, 





THE FLOWING SPIRIT? Source of Literary 
Creativity? Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 





GOD IS VISIBLE TRUTH sealing evil in tombs to 
— By mail 35c. John Green, 1729 Pine St., Los 
geles, 
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March Article Possibilities 


By Frank A. Dickson 


1. EARLY MORNING CALISTHEN- 
ICS. Exercises recommended by a local 
athletic coach or physical culture expert. 
Local women who are remarkable gym- 
nasts. 

2. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
MARBLES. The ability of the collector 
as a marble shooter; the most unusual mar- 
bles in the collection; leading marble 
tournaments. Slant: How marble playing 
is a sure sign that spring has arrived. 

3. THE DEAN OF LOCAL BICYCLE 
RIDERS. See the operator of a bicycle 
shop. Does the subject take any long trips 
on his bike? Slant: Bicycling as a means 
of keeping healthy. 

4, AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE STATE BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. Impressive 
facts about beekeeping; practices of fore- 
most beekeepers. 

5. FAVORITE BIBLICAL CHARAC- 
TERS OF LOCAL MINISTERS. The 
reasons. 

6. EXTRAORDINARY BARNS IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Contact the county 
agent. Chief features of the barns. Slant: 
Their builders as progressive agriculturists. 

7. AN INSIGHT INTO THE CON- 
TROL TOWER AT THE LOCAL AIR- 
PORT. Slant: How the control tower 
amounts to the brain center of the airport, 
for it regulates the arrival and departure 
of aircraft. Number of airline operations 
handled by the tower each day. 

8. CARD GAMES OF HALF A CEN- 
TURY AGO. The length of their popu- 
larity; local wizards in playing them. 
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9, AN INTERVIEW WITH A PRO- 
FESSOR OF DRAMA AT A LOCAL OR 
NEARBY COLLEGE. His, or her, acting 
career. The course in drama; former stu- 
dents who have become stage successes. 

10, LOCAL ALDERMEN WHO ARE 
ARDENT sPORTSMEN, ESPECIALLY 
IN BASEBALL. Their means of recreation 
and favorite athletes. 

11, THE CHIEF RADIO ENGI- 
NEER FOR THE HIGHWAY PATROL 
IN YOUR STATE. His biggest problems. 
Slant: The miracle of radio in rounding 
up criminals. 

12. EARLIEST STAMPS IN THE 
POSSESSION OF LOCAL PHILATE- 
LISTS. Tie in the fact that the United 
States Post Office was established by Con- 
gress on March 12, 1789. 

138. AN AGED RESIDENT OF 
YOUR CITY WHO IS A WHIZ AS A 
WHITTLER. His masterpieces in wood. 


14, THE BIBLE USED IN THE 
COURTROOM OF THE COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE. Taking the oath on the 
Bible; humorous incidents in connection 
with this. 

15. HOW BIRTHPLACES OF 
UNITED STATES PRESIDENTS ARE 
MARKED. Anniversary angle: Andrew 
Jackson, the seventh chief executive, was 
born on this day in 1767. How both South 
Carolina and North Carolina claim him as 
native. Dignitaries claimed by two states. 


16. THE LARGEST BASEBALL 
COACHES IN COLLEGES IN YOUR 
STATE. Slant: Their agility despite their 
hugeness. Their most thrilling moments 
in baseball. 


17. PRIZEFIGHTING JARGON. Let 
a local prizefighter give you dope on this. 


18, SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT ANI- 
MALS, AS RELATED BY A LOCAL 
ANIMAL LOVER. For instance, sailors 
believe a cat on board a vessel will bring 
a lucky trip. 

19, A DAY AT THE LOCAL ABAT- 
TOIR. Slant: The sanitary requirements 
form a protection to the public. Making 
use of every part of the pig “except the 
squeal.” 








“* Altho 


ugh I already had three juvenile Ray to my 
credit, I decided to acquaint myself with Adele Ries’ 
educational principles. Accordingly, I registered in 
her clinic. I learned so much in her beginners’ class, 
became a repeater.” —Maude 1. G. Oliver 


You, too, can benefit by her manuscript criticism and 
correspondence course. Write for details to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 West Everell Avenue Chicago 31, Illinois 








TYPING—ALL KINDS 


PICA OR ELITE 


Mss. 45c per M for first 10M; 40c per M thereafter. 
Minor corrections, Carbon and extra gute s sheets FREE, 
20 lb. Bond. Mailed flat. Envelopes $5 per PROMPT- 
NESS and NEATNESS a specialty. motel: acknowledged 


upon receipt. 
PRAnee CORNELL 
333 North Front S$ Columbus 15, Ohio 











MAY | TALK WITH YOU? 


Twelve years of intimate work with writers produced 
Story-Building, a service unique in method, unique in 
value. If I could tell you all that this service gives 

you—new power and joy in writing, new mastery of 
plot and style, new understanding o} *what editors look 
or - buy—you would mail your story to me today. 
The fee of $4 is small compared with the power and 
appeal of a re-built story. 

My pledge, backed by years of wacres I will 
analyze your story in complete detail id a Dynamic 
Plot into it, aaa, rewrite the important sections. And 
beyond this, I will take the underlying meaning of your 
story and give it added originality and edtanapgeal. 
A rebuilt story is an adventure in writing. 


"Make 1950 your Year of Success"’ 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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BOOK MSS. WELCOMED 


Ayn Rand’s “The Fountainhead” sold 
500,000 copies, and 12 publishers who 
rejected it are still blushing. Maybe 
your ms. can become a best seller, may- 
be it’s of a specialized nature, but is it 
interesting? Then we can publish it 
under our economical cooperative plan. 


Our expert design and promotion insure 
the widest audience and recognition for 
your book; even a modest sale will net 
a@ profit over your investment. Send 
your ms. to us for friendly appraisal; 
free Booklet F on request. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
35 S. William St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical p aone S offer or 
for ae (4) of my songs alone = a ALF 
LLION records various — by Vict OR! 


ae is believing. Send card } NOW a convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY SSBELER 








2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, lil. 
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1 PAGE ANALYSIS 


For Reading and Seven Page  $]-00 | 
Analysis of your writings and 

sales possibilities, enclose $1. per script 
(to 5000 words) plus return postage. 50c 
a 1000 words thereafter. Novels $5. My 
writers will rewrite for you on a 50-50 
basis. When you sell, pay 50% of the 
proceeds less the preliminary revision 
expenses. Particular attention paid to Be- 
ginning Writers. Positively no personal 
interviews, please. 

RALPH NATHAN 


(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neatly, grometiy and accurately done. Elite, high grade 
rag bond, first and last pages and carbon copy free. 
Proof read. Mailed flat. 

Rates: 50c per 1,000 words under 10,000 words; 45c per 
1,000 words 10,000 or over. Poetry: lc per line. 


E. B. TAYLOR 
4631 Greenmeadow Road, Long Beach 8, California 


REJECTED STORIES WANTED 


We'd like a look at that story you can’t sell. Our 
profitable editorial guidance will steer you straight to 
the best publishing possibilities. Or if your story needs 
revision, we will show you how to give it sales appeal. 
Special help for beginners. 


AUTHOR'S AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 











Your Song Lyric or Poems will have a 
greater value if set to music. Send penny 
postcard for details regarding melody 


service. 
MUSIC BY MILNER 
3454 McCracken Ave. Muskegon, Michigan 















GHOSTWRITER 


Twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women’s WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D, Miami 33, Florida 


“or IMAGINATION 


“THINKING-ALPHABET” «a *“‘THOUGHT- 
STIMULATOR” mor. help you to: 
(1) Think-up New Ideas; Write Ellectively; 
(2) Develop Your Rich, Creative Ability; 
(3) Find Yourself and “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY“ 
FREE FOLDER, Write to 











Frank Tibolt, 6258D N. 4th St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





~SONG POEMS 


Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 


Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
XK 457 Beacon Bldg. Boston 8, Mass. 
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20. THE YOUNGEST MEMBERS 
IN THE CHOIRS OF LOCAL 
CHURCHES. Instruments they play; 
musical training. 

21. THE OPERATION OF A COS- 
TUME SHOP. Types of costumes most 
in demand; the least. Making every detail 
of a costume authentic. 

22. THE LOCAL SQUADRON OF 
THE CIVIL AIR PATROL, NOW AN 
AUXILIARY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE. The service of the 
CAP during World War II, squadrons, 
flights, and groups in your state, and the 
local and state leaders. 

23. SKILLED TRADES TAUGHT 
AT A SCHOOL FOR DELINQUENT 
GIRLS IN YOUR STATE. Courses cre- 
ating the most interest among the inmates. 
Slant: How the trades spell victory for 
“bad girls” in their rehabilitation fight. 

24, FOREIGN PEN PALS OF LOCAL 
SCHOOL KIDS. The matter of obtaining 
names and addresses. Slant: How the 
correspondents serve as unofficial ambassa- 
dors of good will. 

25. HOW TO BECOME A NATU- 
RALIZED CITIZEN. Steps to be ad- 
mitted to United States citizenship; a 
naturalization session of federal court. 
Stories about persons who recently gained 
citizenship. 

26. THE HIGHEST CHURCH IN 
YOUR STATE. The minister at this high- 
est altitude. 


27. DEEPEST WELLS IN YOUR 
COUNTRY. Gather this and other infor- 
mation from a veteran well digger. Mod- 
ern methods of well digging. 


28. WIDELY-KNOWN AVIATORS 
WHO FOLLOW THE HOBBY OF 
MAKING MODEL AIRPLANES. Slant: 
The use of model airplanes for studying 
problems in aircraft. 


29. METHODS EMPLOYED IN 
ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. A Red 
Cross leader or the fire chief of your city 
can be sources of information. Amazing 
cases of saved persons. 


30. AVIATION PROGRESS IN 
ALASKA. Today marks the eighty-third 
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anniversary of the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia by the United States. Slant: The 
important role of aviation in the develop- 
ment of Alaska, because of the scarcity of 
railroads and highways. 


31. AN INTERVIEW WITH AN IN- 
TERIOR DECORATOR FOR HOTELS. 
Facts about hotel construction; the current 
trend in hotel decorating. 


Tricks of the Trade 


A fool wanders; a wise man travels— 
and an alert feature writer finds both of 
them grist for his mill. When somebody’s 
life reads like a travelogue, especially when 
the person is somewhat unusual, you can 
swap an interview for an editor’s check. 

James Padgitt, of International News 
Service, found such a character in the per- 
son of the movie star Montgomery Clift, 
who explains his roving urge like this: “I 
like to travel. I like to see new places, meet 
new people, find out what is going on in 
different parts of the world. I never like 
to stay one place long unless I’m working.” 
Thousands of other persons can say the 
same thing. 

Like screen stars, radio personalities, 
generally with a lot of traveling to their 
credit, offer a fertile field for travel articles. 
I once sold a magazine piece about a radio 
announcer who had toured Europe and 
staged a search for buried treasure in 
Mexico. 

Fred Birchmore, of a nearby city, who 
roved over Europe on a bicycle, encounter- 
ing more than his share of interesting situa- 
tions, was a good subject. Another youth, 
a Boy Scout, accompanied a famous ex- 
plorer to Africa on an expedition, and I 
produced some newspaper articles on his 
experiences. 

A unique hitchhiker recently passed 
through my state—a Californian who was 
making his way without funds over the 
nation in an effort to win a wager of 
$4,880. Good feature copy there! 

Another “natural” for a weekly maga- 
zine was the story of a printing shop opera- 
tor of my city who, as a rover and a soldier- 
of-fortune in his youth, had taken a promi- 
nent part in a South American revolution. 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is sppes a, Mt cure lw in auyeme publications. Not a 

ow ut course. Personal criticism 


included. Write" Y oR. f 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently. on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired, carbon copy. extra first and 
last page. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 











WRITERS’ REJECTS 
MANUSCRIPT CLINIC 


@ If you have been getting rejects, you need 
a detailed analysis of your work. 

@ Unless a manuscript is technically sound 
it hasn't a chance with an editor. 

@ Hundreds of writers have claimed our criti- 
cisms are TOPS. Why not let us help you, 
too! 

Rates: $1.00 per thousand words, minimum $3. 

Poems $2.00 


Make Checks Payable to 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 


268 Bleecker St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N. Y. 








301 Yarmouth St. Norfolk 10, Virginia 
J 





SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat. Minor Editing. 
Fifty cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Discount on Books. Poetry Ic a Line. 


JANE GORDON 
644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 











ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 
fying earnings reported +4 = in 
Employment, Credit, Social Service 

lice and Entertainment deids. ann 
have developed profitable private prac- 
tice, full or spare time, as Personal and 
vocational Counselors. Send for 3,000- 
word TEST LESSON and PROOF book 
REE. Write today! 


1.6.A.S., Inc., 301 Withoit Bidg., Springield 4, Me. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Professional Supervision for New and Advanced Writers 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


Complete Music Arranging, Printing and 
Publishing Service. 


CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Collf. 


























WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


‘Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell alot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back. to 
the desk to finish their “best story — so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which I enclose $1.00. 














Where can you round up travelers? 
Friendships with hotel clerks and managers 
pay off, for they are in contact with trav- 
elers every day. Secretaries of chambers of 
commerce can tell you about important 
visitors, and as can the officials of airports. 
You can count on guest speakers at the 
meetings of local clubs and organizations 
for bright travel copy. Stars in stage shows 
and circuses and veteran employees in trans- 
portation services, generally have led lives 
that read like a travelogue. From time to 
time well-known residents of your city will 
make trips to various parts of the nation 
and abroad, on pleasure or business, and 
their observations await your attention. 
But, instead of depending upon the ex- 
periences of others, a feature writer can 
convert his travels, in his own state and 
elsewhere, into cash, especially if he takes 
along a camera for pictorial treatment. 
A trip to an Indian reservation netted me 
a series of newspaper articles. And the 
other day a newspaper co-worker, Mac 
Dover, handed me an illustrated feature 
on an out-of-state subject. He explained, 
“TI did this last week on my honeymoon.” 





The First Novel is the Toughest 


(Continued from page 21) 


I ran out of publishers. My agent ran 
out of hope. 

The manuscript went into my bottom 
drawer to gather dust. What had hap- 
pened to my novel had happened to dozens 
of equally good jobs. Maybe yours too, 
huh? 

The Haydn workshop sessions did me 
worlds of good. There were ten people in 
that select group, and four have had novels 
accepted. Others are on the way. 

Hiram Haydn taught me that it was 
possible to work on a job and still write. 
He’s editor of Crown Publishers, editor of 
The American Scholar, editor of a series 
of books for Scribners, lecturer, teacher, 
radio guest, husband, father, working nov- 
elist, etc. He doesn’t believe in the “haven't 
any time” excuse. 
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that’s striking but apropos,” someone sug- 





But I couldn’t afford to lose my first 


novel; the one into which I’d poured a 


Annie Laurie Williams was a guest 


speaker in the Gorham Munson writing 
class at New School, and I made it my 
business to be there. Her business is selling 
important books to Hollywood, items like 
Gone With The Wind and The Moon Is 
Down. Annie Laurie told many interesting 
anecdotes—but one theme predominated. 
Many of her sales were made to the very 
film companies who'd turned down the 
same offering once and even twice before. 


I thought about it. 
Sure enough, it had worked with maga- 


zine articles. A fellow I know had a piece 
rejected by Colliers. When it came back 
he transferred the story to another envelope 
and sent it back to Colliers. (He rejected 
their rejection.) So they accepted the piece 
and paid him $750 for it. 


I had an objective view of the manu- 


script now. Time had rusted its flaws. I 
dusted it off and looked at it. One more 
rewriting would do it. 


I accepted a job as the editor of a trade 


paper. It was probably the toughest edi- 
torial job I’d ever tackled. I had to turn 
an abortive puff sheet into a paper with 
zip, guts and integrity. I had to train a 
staff and a publisher as well. 


The job consumed my evenings, my 


weekends. A wonderful excuse for not 
writing? Not me. I’d wasted too much 
time on that excuse already. Mary Louise 
set the alarm each night for 6:30 a. m., 
and from 6:30 to 8 each morning I would 
work on the revision. Getting up at 6:30 
had a couple of advantages. There were 
no phone calls, no company, no excuses for 
not working. 


There was no point in sitting at the 


typewriter and goofing off. I felt miserable 
getting up that early. So, if I were going 
to torture myself by rising, I might as well 
kill the time by working. And there was, of 
course, the advantage of working without 
the fatique accumulated through a day of 
work. 


It worked. 
I gave the baby a new name. “A name 








Beginners 
Only 


ox 


N THE |5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’ Course in Writ- 
ob 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 

BE ue akalee a gabe aoe haan tapes ends aa aaneen eee 
ME in reese thn des fis. clis cs Weekes ds etwaasccens 
Rs rok AUB d rd iihicioane BNO cxeucsbvaccen 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 




















Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
oes this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


e Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

e Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


e Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in helping 
thousands of writers to success. May we help you? 


The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6,25. 
After 5,000 words the fee is 75c for each addi- 
tional thousand words. Above 10,000 words the 
fee is 60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$1.25. Verse, five cents the line: minimum, $1.00. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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gested. I called it God Wears A Bow Tie. 
I tried again. Doubleday said “no” 


again. It was the beginning of what I 
feared would be the same old song. 

Then I remembered one publisher who 
had shown decided interest. He was noted 
for daring where others dared not. The 
publisher was Greenberg and editor Elliott 
McDowell talked terms with me four days 
after I resubmitted the manuscript. 

Not so long ago I read galley proofs on 
God Wears A Bow Tie and it is in your 
bookshop now. I'll be very happy if you'll 
visit your local bookshop, plunk $2.50 down 
and ask for a copy. My publisher will be 
happy, too. He believes that everybody in 
show business will buy a copy—and if you 
buy one that'll be gravy. 

I have recently looked over manuscript 
piles in a few publishers’ offices. Most of 
what comes in is incredibly bad. If you 
have anything on the ball and get it on 
paper you’re ahead of the mob already. 

There isn’t much percentage in writing 
novels and I can’t see much immediate 
profit in it either. Nevertheless, if you’re 
going to write a novel, you'll write it. If 
it’s any good, don’t take “no” for an 
answer. 





What A World! 
Sir: 

Here is the farthest south in editorial dis- 
courtesy. I think it may interest you. About 
a month ago I sent a story to a publication called 
Different in Rogers, Arkansas. 

This morning I received a typewritten postcard 
from them. I quote: “Your manuscript cannot 
be read and reported upon until you send a self- 
addressed envelope for its possible return. Never 
send stamps. No publisher can furnish envelopes 
for return manuscripts. You should also enclose 
1 cent to cover the cost of this notice.” 

How do you like that? I had enclosed six 
cents in stamps for return postage, so I think the 
postcard was paid for. I have written the editor 
and told her in very plain language just what I 
think about it. I also added that, having spent 
many years in editorial capacities with The De- 
lineator, Hampton’s, Everybody’s, Cosmopolitan 
and Collier’s, I am in a position to teach 
Different a lesson in editorial courtesy. 

I have no quarrel with publications that request 


return envelopes with mss. submitted but this 


incident was too much! 
FrepDericK A. JACOBSON, 
771 Clinton Avenue, 
Oradell, N. J. 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, WRIT. 


After a comsetpations Pao 75 ef 
ES 


over a score of publishers’ book 
recommends the following books 


to its readers. fy books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERANCE 


a) 4. ae $2.50 
Flesch 
Concise Oxford Dictionary...... 3.50 
Fowler 
Senguen err 5.00 
hilip Wittenberg 
Desk Standard Dictionary. . -. Se 
Ss “See 3.75 
Jobe B. Opdyck 
English Grammar Simplified. ... . 1.50 
james C. Fern 
SS errr 3.75 
John BO pdyck 
Manual of Co right Practice... 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 
Protection oe — of 
Literary Property............. 3.75 
ees Withenberg 
hesaurus Rs oaneaee 1.50 
BR Sore Acie ainiacs 2.50 
c ‘Sophisticated Synonym” 259 
The Reais. for “Vary”’....... 2.30 
Underworld and Prison Slang. .. 1.00 


A. D. Freese 


Usage and Abusage. . . S95 
Eric Partridge 
Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.50 
wrasterm )4=Wordls.............2.. 3.00 
dams 
Write It Right. . . 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
horndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning. ...... 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the Mystery Story........ 5.00 
Howard sae le 
Modern Criminal Investigation . 3.50 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Fiction................ 2.50 
w oe Rodell aM 
riting Detective te: 
Fiction nes sa imi sei oinos: ae 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets........ 2.00 
ill Herman 
Writing for Children........... 2.50 
Berry est 
Writin — Wictie®......... 2.50 
. 2.00 


Writing. ‘a Juvenile Story. . 
Hall 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


The Mogesine Article. . . 3.50 
Crawford 
Magazine Article Writing....... 3.25 
Brennecke 
Techgigs e in Article Writing. ... 3.00 
Wri pe Seti’ Special 
t 
a... 6.35 
Helen M. Patterson 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section............. 50 
a5 oso ked-s's 1.75 
Writer’s Market................ 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 2.75 
Burack 
Technique of the Novel......... 3.50 
Uzzell 
3.00 


How to Write and Sell a Novel. . 
oodford 





PLAY WRITING 
How to Write a Play.......... 2.50 
Robert Finch 


eee for Broadway. . . 2.00 
Pointers on Pla riting. . . 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Technique of Screenplay 
Waiting ee Sane 3.50 
Write That Play . 3.00 


Kenneth T. Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Anal a the Short Short Story 1.00 


cliffe Hill 
101 Plots Used and Abused. . 


ie 
oun, 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 00 
Woodford 
ERR EE ee ee 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Story Plotting Simplified........ 2.50 
Heath 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writers: Let's Plot............ 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 
POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
Art and Technique of welling 
re ; : . 2.50 


ry fs 
Clement Wood 
a Rhymin ng iia. 2.00 


lement Woo 
First Ht inwy 3 of Verse........ 2.00 
obert H. 
How to Review , = Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Seven Principles of Poetry . 2.50 


Unabridged Rivaing Di 3.50 
nabridge: ymin, ictiona 
Clement Wood ° ” 


Verse Ning Simplified. . 1.50 
Walleee Rivne Di 2.50 
alker’s ing Dictionary... 2. 

Writin gad wane, Greeting 
. = ee 1.00 
June Barr 
Writing Ligh eee 2.00 
Richard Armour 
RADIO & TELEVISION 
Do’ 44 and Don’ts of mate 
wang, Sages a esaaterate Nee 
Rogers 
More “4 Corwin. ut . 3.00 
orman Corwin 
Pointers on Radio Writing. ..... 2.00 
Pg asso 1 Hew 
Cope: ow to droves 
sy 5s e 
Art Yeates 
Professional Radio Writing...... 4.00 


Albert R. Crews 
Radio “yo Writing and Editing 4.00 


Carl Warren 
3 ee 4.00 
Max Wylie 
Writing for Television.......... 4.00 
ric Heat 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your eset 


Stories : ne 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short Shorts........ 2.00 
Foy Evans 
Narrative Technique............ 3.00 
homas Uzzell 
Short Story Writing............ 3.50 
F. Orlin Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
lackiston 
Write the Short Short.......... 3.50 
lwoo 
Writers: Try Short Shorts 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 2.50 
Campb bell 
Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
Kammerman 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Useful Writing.......... 2.25 
W. B. Pitkins 
a a ere 3.50 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 
I oo cnn anpsumiene 2.00 
idney Cox 
I Wanted to Write........ 3.50 
Kenneth Roberts 
Making Manuscripts Salable 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
The Mind in the Making........ 1.50 
H. Robinson 
My Last Million Readers 3.00 
Emile Gauvreau 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 
The Process of Creative Writing. 3.00 
Pearl Hogrefe 
Royalty Road. ....... . 2.00 
Louis — 
Stories You an Sell..... . 4.00 
L rsay 
Trial and Error........ . 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Words Into Type ‘ . 5.00 
Marjorie E. Skillin @ 
Robert M. Ga 
Working With Words......... - 1.50 
‘avette 
Writers: Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Here’s ee 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Learn to Earn......... 2.50 
Mildred I, Reid 
Writers: Make It Sell.......... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writer’s Notebook.............. 4.00 
Somerset Maugham 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
The Pia Be of Fiction. . 3.50 
off man 
Writers’ Paper Kit............. 6.20 
The _Waelting Trad@e........+.0+. 2a 
Paul R. Reynolds 
ss aes Idea to eed 5.95 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 





Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 





























‘‘SPLENDID!’’ says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 


Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 
Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 

My technical books: “‘Writing for a Living,” (cloth, 


20 es) $2.50; ‘“‘How to Publish Profitably’’ (pape: 
$1.00; ‘Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) "$100. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O: Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 


Photo Annual 
Sir: 

Good Photography announces that its 12th 
edition is scheduled to appear in the spring of 
1950. The editor, Robert Brightman, is in the 
market for well-written and illustrated articles on 
photography. Stories on photo technique, lighting, 
landscape, genre and portrait work are welcome. 
Color transparencies which are suitable for cover 
use will also be considered. 

All stories used will be paid for on acceptance 
at rates varying from $50 to $200 an article. 
Authors and photographers who have anything 
in mind will do well to query. 


Rosert BRIGHTMAN, Editor, 
Good Photography, 

67 West 44th Street, 

New York 18, N. Y. 


Scene: A Writer’s Home 
Sir: 
Here’s one for the book, About a week ago I 





stuck my bald head out the door and voiced a 





LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on ad raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D 211 S. Valley New Uim, Mina. 


cheery “good-morning” to the mailman. But 
when he scooped into his pouch and withdrew 
an envelope addressed in my own handwriting I 
felt like lowering the boom. 

The old familiar rejection: the fat envelope 
with the creased mark down the center. “Damn 
it to hell,” I said to my wife, who was preparing 





java in the kitchen, “Startling Detective returned 
that vignette you said was good. What do you 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 
Collaboration on Two Works A Year, 
by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2443 So. Philip S#, Philadelphia 48, Pa. 








INVITATION 


Send us booklengths and shorter manuscripts for FREE 
examination. Usable scripts submitted to proper markets. 
10% Commission on sales. Reasonable rates quoted for 
editorial work necessary. QUERY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Literary Agents) 
30 Church St, Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 


suppose Hamilton Peck wants?” “Maybe you'd 
better change your typewriter ribbon,” said Nan. 

Well, I tossed the reject aside without opening 
it and resumed work on an earth-excavation 
article I was doing for a Milwaukee trade jour- 
nal. After my head started to ache I switched to 
poetry. 

Today, I noticed in the November Wrirer’s 
Dicest that there was a fact-detective editor 
named Clifford McGuinness. Said I to Nan: “I 
think I’ll shoot him that vignettte Peck hurled 
back.” 

So, I dipped into my deep despair box for the 
envelope and ripped it open. Smiling at me was 
a Startling Detective letterhead and a note of 
acceptance: “We are buying your short piece, 











WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


‘Out of the Depths,’ for $50. Enclosed herewith 
are affidavits and source forms for you to fill out 
and return to this office at your earliest conveni- 
ence.” 
It all goes to show that you can’t judge a re- 

jection by an envelope. 

Tom Rooney, 

607 Grove Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SER 


Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 1,500 words; $1 
Author: Technique Sells the Short-Short, $2; Short-Short 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


IALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


© 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 
Stories, $2; Co-Author: Writing the Short-Short Story, $2.50. 


P. ©. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 
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The "ORSAY SERVICE has proven time and time 
again during 31 years of qualified assistance to writers 
ave seemed to be floundering around in a morass 
of confusion—who have only needed someone to guide 
them in the right direction in order to begin selling. 


who 


“I am elated, thrilled and excited over your writing 
supervision. You fairly breathe life into writing.” 


(Name on request.) 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thereafter. 

of a thousand 


words ; 
thousand words (or fraction) 

The fee for “short-short stories” 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 
Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words...... 


35,000 to 50,000 words. ee ae 
50,000 to 75,000 words 

75,000 to 100,000 words 

100,000 to 125,000 words 

Over 125,000 words 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 


how the D’Orsay Service works with 





He'll get there! 


(but we'll get you there faster) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. $20.00 
25.00 
30.00 

.. 35.00 

.. 40.00 
. 30.00 | 


“THE 


writers, and 


contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 


designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, 


sO necessary to success. 
low and convenient. 


Ghost Writing . . . Typing Service 


Research . . . Revision 





the CRITICISM AND SALES | 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION "SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
The terms are surprisingly 





Books Available by LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 
Writing Novels | 
to Sell" ($3.50); "Landing the Editors’ Checks" | 
($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); "Mistress 


"The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); " 


of Spears" ($3.50); etc. 





AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


¢ PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 


. . 
ting Device 
A deck of —. which supplies plot synopecs a of 
least 150 wo ach—and supplies them 
AND WITHOUT TIMI. 
and nothing ange be simpler to operate. 
deal out a hand to yourself, and you have A 
PLETE WORKABL PRACTICA 
FOR U 
a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations 


¢ HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 


workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


© COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you what- 
ever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c eac 
postpaid. 

1. The Nature ¢= the Short St tr Be 

r velopment. 


: Th haem of the Short Story from_the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, eategen., and 


Glamour, Transition. 
. riting the Complete Story. 

. The Science of t Sctting Manuscripts. 

You may —~ ay one, or the 
nine for Two Dol 


¢ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas" 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fictior . 


No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 


z 
m 
nog 
Hl 
ory 
23 
2 
Bo Foe 


No. 2.—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. -—— FORMULA OF THE "PULP" 


TORY. 
Price—25c each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY a - 
All the + lng tormieg 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 

including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 

publishe ‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 

handle your material if you wish to sell to the 

“‘quality’’ markets and gain the Swing 4 which goes 

with appearance in their pages. Price 


No. -— OF THE "SMOOTH 
APER ¥ WOMEN’ S MAGAZINE STORY. 


Reprint of a_ story from the book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,”’ originally published in Woman’s 
Home Companion. Wit step-by-step analysis. Price 
25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 


“QUALITY 








KENNETH E. D'ORSAY 


Topanga 1, California 





No two plots can be sie 
You simply 
COM.- 
PLOT, READY 
SE, not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, 


PRICE $1.00 


Description. 
hy my Planning ; 


complete series of 


used in 


AcTIO" 











Have Help Too 


HAVE BEEN looking at copies of 

nine books that are currently rated 
“best sellers,” and I find that six of them 
give credit on the flyleaf to someone who 
aided with the writing. I happen to know 
that authors of two of the others had help 
also. Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
a successful writer who arrived without 
the counsel and encouragement of a vet- 
eran craftsman. 


The big writer often knows someone he can turn to for assist- 
ance, but if you are not yet established your only recourse is to call 
on a professional counsellor. And the counsellor should be a prac- 
tising writer who knows from experience how to write things that 
editors will buy. 


This marks my twentieth year of success in writing, and I am 
still producing and selling literary material. I am not coasting on 
the reputation I made in other years, for anyone who cannot write 
salable copy today is not a writer today. I have no “lessons,” but for 
those who are really working at writing I provide MANUSCRIPT 
REVISION, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, EDITING and 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION. If you need help to make your 
writings sell, write today for my free folder entitled “Literary 
Help,” and tell me about your problems. 


"The writer of tomorrow must know where he is going today” 


Interviews by arrangement only 











